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NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

THE  following  pages  comprise  the  second  part  of  a  book 
of  which  the  first  part,  dealing  with  Mark's  Gospel,  was 
published  a  few  months  ago.  The  third  part,  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  First  Gospel  on  these  lines,  will  be  pub- 
lished, it  is  hoped,  shortly,  and  will  contain  an  index  and 
appendices.  Afterwards  all  three  parts  will  be  bound^up 
together,  and  issued  as  a  single  volume.  The  matter  in 
small  print  may  be  omitted  by  the  general  reader,  treating, 
as  it  does,  certain  difficult  passages  and  questions  some- 
what fully. 


PART    II 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE 


SYNOPSIS   OF   PART    II 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS  AND  ITS  METHOD 

A  system  of  opposite,  though  not  opposed,  paradoxes — Illustra- 
tions— Bad  motives  and  good  intentions — Losing  and  finding  oneself 
— Self- judgement  and  toleration — Privilege  and  responsibility — 
The  Kingdom  and  the  demand  of  Jesus.  Other  examples  of  two- 
sidedness  :  (i)  In  sayings  :  The  coming  of  the  consummation — 
The  things  that  must  be  given  and  the  things  that  can  never  be 
given  away — The  unwritten  sayings — Reckless  speech  and  cowardly 
silence — The  inevitableness  of  good  and  evil — The  preacher's 
obligation  and  his  reserves — The  duty  and  danger  of  anger — Two's, 
three's,  and  one  alone — '  Raise  the  stone  ' — Asking  and  giving — 
Twin  sayings — A  bridge  between  them — Sayings  about  salt  and 
light — Conscious  and  unconscious  advertisement — The  Father  in 
heaven  and  in  secret — Some  differences  between  Gospels  accounted 
for  by  this  consideration — Specially  difficult  instances — The  fig-tree 
and  the  mountain — Yes  and  no,  with  a  sidelight  from  Paul — The 
disparagement  and  recommendation  of  force — Buying  swords  and 
perishing  by  the  sword — The  correlatives  sometimes  placed  side  by 
side — The  group  of  sayings  about  Jonah  and  Solomon — Strong- 
man's house — The  homeless  Homegiver — Two  aspects  of  purity — 
The  improved  repetitions  of  Jesus:  (2)  The  parables  :  Veil,  but 
unveil — Jesus,  the  Finder  and  the  Found — Our  attitude  towards  Him 
and  His  towards  us — The  Prince's  wedding  and  the  rich  man's 
feast — Where  twin  parables  have  run  together — Talents  and  pounds 
— Two  parables  about  the  far  country,  about  stewards,  about  waiting 
for  the  Bridegroom,  about  the  rich  man  and  the  one  on  whom  he 
shut  the  door,  about  two  sons,  about  seed  sown  in  the  night — Jesus 
the  Sower  and  the  Seed,  the  Shepherd  and  the  Door,  the  Vinedresser 
and  the  Vine — Two  parables  about  two  debtors,  about  the  growth 
of  the  Kingdom,  about  lost  things,  about  different  kinds  of  shame- 
lessness  in  prayer — Two  sayings  about  the  adversary — About 
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persistent  prayer — The  unneighbourly  neighbour  and  the  neigh- 
bourly stranger — The  sparing  and  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree — The 
Gerasene  swine — The  traces  of  the  same  process  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel— Inferences.  (pp.  117-133.) 

CHAPTER  II 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  OF  THE  WRITER  OF  THE  THIRD  GOSPEL 

The  Gospel  and  the  Acts  by  the  same  hand,  a  companion  of  Paul 
and  his  doctor — '  Theophilus  ' — Luke  an  Antiochene — His  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  at  the  facts — Something  like  a  scientific  history 
for  educated  people,  especially  the  governing  classes — John  and 
Jesus,  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth — Development  insisted  upon,  and 
the  friendly  relations  between  Rome  and  the  Christians  of  the  first 
generation  brought  out — His  sources — Mark,  Q,  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus — The  '  Travel-document  ' — Its  unique  features — Was 
Joanna  his  authority  here,  or  Manaen  ? — Knowledge  of  Herod 
and  his  Court — Possible  contributions  of  Paul.  (pp.  134-144.) 

CHAPTER  III 
LUKE  THE  PHYSICIAN  :    His  POINT  OF  VIEW 

A  man  of  the  larger  world — Omits  matters  of  purely  local  in- 
terest, and  smooths  away  vulgarisms — His  difficulties  with  Mark's 
vocabulary — A  careful  scholar,  anxious  to  exculpate  the  Roman 
Government — Sometimes  hazy  about  geographical  detail — Tends 
to  replace  Oriental  by  Greek  expressions — Uses  language  current 
in  society  and  commerce — Allusions  to  imperial  history  of  the  times 
— Grace  and  charm — The  beauty  of  forgiveness  and  penitence — 
Employs  Pauline  words  with  a  non-Pauline  colouring — The  courtesy 
of  Jesus — Greek  proverbs  in  Luke  and  Acts — A  ready  writer — 
Use  of  athletic  terms — His  passion  for  precision,  stress  upon  reason- 
ing faculties — Manners  for  ministers — Medical  colouring  of  his 
writings — Doubts  about  demoniac  possession — '  Convalescent,' 
malaria,  '  examine/  nervous  disease,  the  '  power  '  of  Jesus,  epidemic 
disease,  and  chronic  complaints — The  doctor's  needle,  the  '  infant's 
swaddling-clothes  ' — Studies  in  the  habit  of  '  talking  to  yourself ' — 
Further  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the  writer's  profession 
peeps  out — Jesus  the  Healer — Did  He  watch  His  patients  after  cure? 

(pp.  145-158.) 
CHAPTER  IV 
THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Socialistic  tendencies  in  the  Gospel — The  sermon '  on  the  level  place* 
a  public  manifesto — Relation  to  Q — Contrast  with  Matthew — Sense 
of  social  wrong  and  of  the  Inhuman  humiliation  of  hunger — Property 
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out  of  place  in  the  Kingdom — The  unjust  steward  and  the  practic- 
ability of  the  Lord's  teaching  on  the  use  of  perishable  goods — 
Making  friends — No  hope  of  '  independence  '  in  this  life  or  the  next 
— Parables  and  the  '  how  much  more  ?  '• — Parable  of  talents  illus- 
trates equality  of  reward,  that  of  pounds  equality  of  opportunity — 
The  devil  and  material  property — Jesus  condemns  the  whole  social 
and  economic  order  of  His  time  without  argument — The  Pharisees 
and  money — Sympathy  with  the  poor — Luke's  ascetic  tendencies — 
The  Baptist's  meat — Diet — Fatlings  and  the  fatted  calf — Fasting 
in  the  Birth  story,  not  in  the  main  body  of  the  Gospel — The  power 
of  the  devil — Love  of  simplicity  and  discipline — No  slippers  for  the 
house,  no  change  of  clothes — The  two  kinds  of  supper  at  Bethany — 
Energy  in  self-discipline — Living  by  fits  and  starts — The  tower- 
builder  and  the  King — The  power  to  do  and  bear — Digging — Worry 
a  kind  of  dismal  intoxication — A  touch  of  sinister  irony — Prejudice 
in  favour  of  celibacy  illustrated  :  reasons  for  believing  that  some 
exaggeration  here.  Luke's  interest  in  feminine  characteristics  and 
concern  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  women  were,  upon  the  whole, 
friendly  to  Jesus — His  portrait-gallery  of  women — His  Greek  sen- 
sibility— Weeping  in  this  Gospel — Its  homeliness,  pathos,  and  pitiful 
tenderness.  Also  the  Gospel  of  exuberant  joy :  first  solos,  then  a 
chorus  of  praise,  to  God,  to  Jesus,  to  God  in  Jesus — Wonder  and 
fear.  The  Gospel  ends  as  it  began,  with  peace  and  blessing — Jesus 
the  Hero  of  the  crowd  all  through — Exultation,  leaping,  dancing, 
merriment — The  philosophy  of  Christian  revelry — The  great  fifteenth 
chapter.  (pp.  159-179.) 

CHAPTER  V 
OTHER    FEATURES    OF   THIS    GOSPEL 

Emphasis  upon  prayer — Prayer  at  the  Birth,  the  Baptism,  choice 
of  twelve,  multiplying  of  loaves,  Transfiguration — For  Peter,  for 
His  murderers — The  mountain  and  the  garden — Parables  on  prayer 
— The  forbearance  of  God — Light  and  shadow  chase  each  other  over 
the  Master's  mind — Not  dependent  upon  human  persistency — We 
pray,  Jesus  prays;  we  agonize,  and  He  was  in  agony;  we  'dig,' 
and  He  digs  about  us  ;  we  turn,  and  He  turns  first — Repentance — 
Need  for  thoroughness — The  lost  son  rises  from  physical  distress 
to  penitence — How  the  Lord  takes  the  will  for  the  deed — So  must 
we — The  wrong  kind  of  repentance — The  Pharisee's  self-entangled 
prayer — What  different  men  see  in  themselves — Zacchaeus — The 
dying  thief — The  people's  belated  remorse — Hearing  and  taking 
in  ;  the  distinction  illustrated.  Luke  and  the  Pauline  vocabulary  : 
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'justify,'  'believe/  and  'salvation';  'peace'  also  a  favourite 
word.  From  Jesus  the  Healer  to  Jesus  the  Mediator.  Doctrine 
of  the  Spirit  in  Luke — Never  uses  the  phrase  '  the  Spirit  of  God  ' 
— The  Holy  Spirit — Jesus  Himself  takes  the  place  of  'the  Holy 
Spirit '  as  the  Gospel  proceeds.  The  Passion  central — The  cloud  at 
the  Transfiguration.  Before  the  Cross  He  is  the  '  Chosen,'  after- 
wards the  '  Appointed.'  The  way  to  the  Cross — Its  milestones — The 
shadow  of  Jerusalem  over  the  travel-narrative — The  word  '  accom- 
plish,' 'visit ' — The  thrusting  forward  of  the  cry  over  Jerusalem — 
Luke  looks  first  forward,  then  backward  to  the  Passion — Eschat- 
ology  and  history — Luke  tends  to  interpret  prophecies  as  referring 
to  historical  events — God  and  Satan — The  Second  Coming  in  Luke — 
A  quotation  from  a  lost  wisdom-book — '  This,'  not  some  future 
catastrophe,  the  crisis  of  history — The  Session  at  God's  right  hand 
dates  from  the  Passion — Pentecost  and  the  Second  Coming. 

(pp.  180-195.) 

CHAPTER  VI 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  CATHOLIC  HOPE 

Prejudices  of  Luke — Dislike  of  crowds — Pharisees  from  the  crowd 
—The  people  and  the  crowds — Jesus  and  the  crowd.  His  sympathy 
with  (i)  old-fashioned  Jewish  people — Influence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— Jewish  technical  terms.  (2)  Gentiles — In  the  framework 
of  world-history — The  pedigree  of  the  Saviour — Roman  soldiers  and 
John — '  Launch  out  into  the  deep.'  (3)  Pharisees — Their  overtures 
to  Jesus — The  Sabbath  question.  (4)  Samaritans — The  seventy — 
Reprisal  for  Samaritan  inhospitality — Breaking  with  ceremonial 
law  as  to  clean  and  unclean  foods — Matthew  has  '  Come,'  Luke  '  Go ' 
— Luke's  omissions — The  grateful  and  the  Good  Samaritans — The 
universal  meaning  of  the  story  of  the  prodigal  and  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus — The  Book  of  Jonah  and  its  influence  upon  Jesus — '  These 
stones  ' — '  Redemption  '  and  '  ransom  ' — '  Father,  forgive  them  ' — 
Luke's  universalism  really  universal — Hope  of  Israel  and  full  tide 
of  the  Gentiles — '  Hypocrisy '  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  had 
been  the  despair  of  Jesus,  came  to  be  the  foundation  of  His  hope — 
How  Paul  appropriated  it  to  his  own  case.  In  all  three  Gospels  the 
'  Kingdom  '  figures  less,  the  '  Son  of  Man  '  more,  prominently  as  the 
story  goes  on — The  adventure  of  Jesus — That  He  was  '  classed 
with  lawless  men  '  means  that  hope  has  been  carried  even  to  the 
outer  darkness  by  the  visitation  of  the  Son  of  God — What  Jesus 
dreaded  in  death  He  has  told  us  in  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus — 
Has  '  Father  Abraham  '  the  last  word  ? — '  If  One  go  to  them  from 
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the  dead  ' — Jesus  holds  two  worlds  together  when  He  prays  '  Yet 
not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be  done  ' — His  consecration  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  lost  souls  and  His  consequent  victory — The  sinner  may  be 
forgiven,  and  yet  the  memory  of  sin  live  on.  Does  the  Lord 
Himself  figure  in  the  parables  of  the  travel-narrative  ? — Not 
mentioned,  but  everywhere  suggested — Key-notes  of  the  Third 
and  of  the  First  Gospels.  (pp.  196-211.) 


THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS  AND  ITS  METHOD 

IN  J.  F.  Clarke's  Legend  of  Thomas  Didymus — a  fascinat- 
ing reconstruction  of  the  life  of  Jesus — the  sentence 
occurs  (p.  312),  '  But  to  Him  every  question  was  like  a 
globe,  having  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  and  He  saw 
them  all.'  Whenever  we  try  to  penetrate  below  the 
surface  of  the  Master's  teaching,  we  come  upon  a  system 
of  opposite  though  not  opposed  paradoxes.  To  take  a 
general  instance  to  start  with,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
lays  great  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  motive.  To 
wish  to  hurt  is  morally  as  questionable  as  actual  murder, 
the  lustful  look  equivalent  to  adultery.  Yet  we  are  to 
know  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  the  whole  discourse  finds 
its  climax  in  doing :  '  He  that  heareth  My  words,  and  doeth 
them.'1  You  will  not  do  unless  you  want  to  do  ;  but 
it  is  not  enough  to  want  to  do  good.  Bad  motives  which 
shrink  from  action  are  no  better  for  that  reason  ;  indeed, 
they  are  positive  sins.  But  good  motives  which  are 
not  carried  into  deed — '  thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
into  a  narrow  act ' — are  not  positive  virtues ;  they  must 
find  their  way  into  practice,  or  die,  for  virtuous  aspiration 
is  a  less  hardy  plant  than  evil  desire.  -•**•*' 

Again  :  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  himself  ?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  himself  ?  '  Yet  '  he  who  is  bent  upon 
saving  himself  shall  lose  himself ,  and  he  who  loses  himself 
in  love  for  Me  shall  find  himself.'  In  this  case  we  can  see 
a  little  way  round  the  '  globe.'  A  man's  own  self  is  the 
only  thing  which  is  altogether  his  own,  nor  is  it  worth  his 
while  to  be  ever  so  rich  or  successful  if  to  gain  the  treasure 

1  Matt.  vii.  24. 
117 
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or  the  plaudits  of  the  world  he  must  cease  in  any  measure 
to  be  himself.  At  the  same  time,  the  way  to  be  truly 
himself  is  not  to  be  specially  concerned  about  his  own 
faculties  or  appropriate  sphere  at  all ;  he  will  never  be  his 
own  master  until  he  has  learnt  to  forget  himself  in  some 
high  service  of  love.  The  dignity  of  the  man  who  never 
thinks  about  his  dignity,  the  utter  disregard  of  his  health 
shown  by  the  perfectly  healthy  man,  the  self-discovery 
which  follows  self-forgetting,  when  a  man  falls  in  love  or  a 
woman  has  borne  a  child,  above  all  the  Saviour's  own 
passing  through  a  voluntary  loss  of  peace  to  a  peace 
unassailable  for  ever,  are  all  examples  of  this  greatest  of 
all  truths.  Yet  the  truth  remains  a  paradox,  or  rather 
is  to  be  found  in  the  drawing  together  of  two  paradoxes, 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  far  apart  or  even  contra- 
dictory, but  as  we  follow  them  up  can  be  seen  to  bend 
together,  till  they  meet  in  Him  who  is  the  Truth.  Here 
is  another  '  pair ' :  '  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against 
Me,'1  and  'He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  side/" 
Our  attention  is  at  once  drawn  to  the  difference  between 
'  Me '  and  '  us ' ;  but  it  is  clear  that  while  both  sayings 
agree  in  declaring  the  non-existence  of  moral  neutrality, 
the  one  contains  a  law  of  self-judgement,  the  other  the 
principle  of  toleration. 

But  wherever  one  dips  into  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as 
embodied  in  the  Gospels,  the  same  two-sidedness  leaps 
to  the  eye.  'To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given'*; 
'  Every  one  to  whom  much  hath  been  given,  from  him 
shall  much  be  sought  in  return  '  * — privilege  and  respon- 
sibility go  together,  each  giving  birth  to  the  other.  '  Why 
call  ye  Me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I  say  ?  '  • ; 
and  yet  '  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned.'6  'Every  plant 
which  My  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted 
up'';  'Let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest.'8  Of 
course,  we  have  in  this  case  an  implied  harmony  in 
the  words  '  to  the  harvest,'  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  outlook.  The  Kingdom  is  present  already,  and  yet  is 
still  to  come  ;  it  spreads  like  the  leaven,  grows  outwardly 

1  Luke  xi.  23  ;  Matt.  xii.  30.  •  Luke  ix.  50  ;  Mark  ix.  40. 

•  Matt.  xiii.  12  ;  xxv.  29  ;  Mark  iv.  25  ;  Luke  viii.  18;  xix.  26. 

«  Luke  xii.  48.  •  Luke  vi.  46.  6  Matt.  xii.  37. 

'  Matt.  xv.  13.  •  Matt.  xiii.  30. 
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like  the  mustard-tree.  Jesus  Himself  makes  only  a  light 
demand  upon  those  who  come  to  Him,1  yet  He  calls  His 
followers  to  cross-bearing,  to  toil,  shame,  and  death,  to  a 
temporary  parting  from  all  other  desirable  things,  to  a 
final  loss  of  nothing  good.'  He  is  a  Suitor,  gentle  and 
pleasant,  but  His  beloved  does  not  know  where  He  will 
take  her,  and  at  first,  it  may  be,  is  not  sure  whether  she 
can  trust  this  tremendous  Lover  ;  once  the  walk  is  begun 
she  finds  all  toils  easy,  all  journeys  homeward-bound,  if 
only  she  loves  enough. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  cases  of  what  we  may 
call  antithetical  or  antiphonal  paradox,  the  solution  of 
which  follows  hard  upon  their  statement.  Did  the  mind 
of  the  Master  work  in  this  way  ?  Many  discrepancies 
between  the  Gospels  lose  any  difficulty  they  may  present 
when  due  weight  is  given  to  the  many-sidedness  of  His 
teaching.  One  or  two  more  examples  may  be  given  before 
we  proceed  to  our  examination  of  the  parables  from  this 
point  of  view.  '  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ' ;  but  there  is 
a  time  coming  when  '  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and 
shall  not  be  able/8  '  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you  ' ;  but  some  day  men  shall  stand  outside  and 
knock  at  the  door — in  vain.4  The  door  is  always  open, 
yet  not  wide  open8 ;  it  is  hard  to  enter  for  all,  and  may 
become  impossible  for  some.  The  coming  of  the  con- 
summation is  as  certain  as  the  approach  of  summer,  will 
be  as  clear  as  the  process  of  the  seasons  or  the  growth  of 
the  green  blade  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see6 ;  yet  it  will 
come  upon  men  before  they  know  it,  like  '  a  thief  in  the 
night  ' — it  draws  near  gradually,  and  swoops  down  at 
last. '  '  Give  to  every  one  that  asketh  thee,'  but  '  give  not 
the  holy  thing' — the  signet-ring  (see  Part  iii.,  ch.  ii.)  'to  the 
dogs ' ;  '  From  him  that  would  borrow  from  thee  turn 
thou  not  away/  but  there  are  some  things  that  a  man 
can  neither  lend  nor  borrow :  '  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for 
our  lamps  are  going  out — not  so,  lest  there  should  not  be 
enough  for  us  and  for  you/s  Love  for  the  Bridegroom 
cannot  be  passed  on  from  one  to  another,  or  borrowed 
ready-made  at  a  moment's  notice  ! 

1  Matt.  xi.  30.  •  Mark  x.  30.  [  «  Luke  xi.  9  ;  xiii.  34. 

*  Luke  xi.  9  ;  xiii.  25.        »Matt.viii3.       •  Mark  xiii.  28  ;  iv.  28. 
7  Mark  xiii.  36  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  43.        8  Matt.  v.  42  ;  vii.  6  ;  xxv.  9. 
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When  we  call  in  what  are  known  as  the  '  unwritten 
sayings '  of  Jesus — sayings,  that  is,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Gospels,  but  are  attributed  to  Him  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  and  elsewhere — we  find  that  they  very  often 
fit  in  with  some  such  scheme  as  this.  '  Every  word 
that  a  man  shall  not  speak,  he  shall  give  an  account  thereof 
in  the  day  of  judgement ' — a  saying  reported  in  the 
Palestinian  Syriac  version  of  the  Gospels — obviously 
answers  to  '  Every  idle  word  that  a  man  shall  speak ' l  ; 
compare  also  '  Good  must  needs  come ' — ascribed  to 
Jesus  in  the  Clementine  Homilies — with  '  It  must  needs 
be  that  offences  come '  (Luke  xvii.  I,  &c.).  Another 
saying  found  in  Ephrem's  Commentary  upon  the  Diates- 
saron,  Tatian's  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  (see  App. 
III.) — '  He  who  does  not  preach  commits  a  sin  '  ;  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Irenaeus's  Letter  to  Victor,  '  When  a  man  is  able  to 
do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  he  is  alien  from  the  love  of  God  ' ; 
as  well  as  in  Justin  Martyr  (Dialogue  with  Trypho,  73),  and 
underlying  Jas.  iv.  17  and  I  Cor.  ix.  16, — provides  a 
perfect  balance  to  '  Give  not  the  holy  thing  to  the  dogs.' 

In  one  or  two  places  in  Patristic  literature  '  Be  ye  angry, 
and  sin  not/  &c.,»  is  quoted  as  a  saying  of  Jesus,  and  it 
pairs  off  with  Matt.  v.  22,  '  Whoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother/  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them '  is  found  in 
Matt,  xviii.  20  ;  compare  the  saying  found  in  the  famous 
Oxyrhynchus  papyrus,  and  restored  by  Blass  as  follows : 
'  Wherever  there  are  two,  they  are  not  without  God, 
and  where  one  is  alone,  I  say,  I  am  with  him  ' — so  making 
the  requisite  two.  Perhaps  the  most  natural  and  satis- 
fying explanation  of  the  words  which  follow  the  sentence 
just  quoted,  '  Raise  the  stone,  and  you  shall  find  Me  ; 
cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am* I/  can  be  found  in  the 
suggestion  that  Jesus  is  here  pronouncing  His  blessing 
on  the  lonely  missionary,  church-builder,  and  pathfinder, 
parted  by  the  very  conditions  of  his  pioneer  work  from 
Christian  fellowship.  In  any  case  it  provides  us  with  the 
counterpart  of  Matt,  xviii.  19,  20.  Another  '  unwritten 
saying/  this  time  to  be  found  in  Acts  xx.  35,  '  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/  affords  us  a  bridge 
from  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,  ...  for  every 
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one  that  asketh  receiveth  '  to  '  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
and  running  over,  shall  they  give.'1  Here  again  is  another 
pair :  God  gives  for  asking ;  God  and  men  alike  give  to 
the  man  who  is  willing  himself  to  give. 

Going  back  to  the  material  supplied  by  the  Gospels,  we 
can  trace  two  sayings  about  salt,  and  two  about  light, 
perhaps  indeed  two  pairs.  Salt  is  used  for  two  purposes, 
for  preserving  and  for  seasoning.  An  illustration  taken 
from  its  preserving  qualities  is  found  in  Matt.  v.  13,  while 
the  other  member  of  the  parr  is  extant  in  Mark  ix.  50 
(cf.  Luke  xiv.  34)  :  '  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  be  at 
peace  with  one  another  '  (the  reading  of  ix.  49  is  discussed 
in  Part  i.,  p.  33) ;  '  The  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above 
is  first  pure,  then  peaceable.'2  '  Salt '  in  this  connexion 
answers,  it  would  seem,  to  that  saving  common  sense, 
that '  clubbable  '  quality,  which  keeps  men  and  institutions 
together.  Two  of  the  companion  sayings  about  '  light ' 
may  be  found  together  in  Luke  xi.  33  ff.  The  first  gives 
us  the  effect  of  the  Christian's  radiant  spirit  upon  visitors — 
'  those  who  come  in  from  the  road  ' ;  the  second  upon  his 
own  home  circle  (v.  36).  Luke  ix.  26  and  xvii.  22  also 
balance  one  another.  The  one  tells  us  that  some  shall  see ; 
the  other  that  others,  no  matter  how  much  they  long  to  do 
>o,  shall  not  see,  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  for  '  spiritual 
iiings  are  discerned  by  spiritual  people.'  We  are  to  let 
our  '  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  '  our  '  good 
deeds  '  * ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  do  our '  righteous- 
ness to  be  seen  of  men.'*  Our  Father  is  in  heaven,  but 
He  is  also  '  in  secret/ ' 

The  same  kind  of  explanation  may  account  for  the 
difference  between  Matt.  vii.  22  f.  and  Luke  xiii.  26,  for 
Matt,  has,  '  Have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name  ?  ' ; 
Luke,  '  Have  we  not  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  presence  ? ' 
'  However  much  you  think  you  have  done  for  Me,'  says 
Jesus  in  the  First  Gospel,  '  However  much  I  have  done 
for  you/  He  declares  in  the  Third,  '  your  salvation 
is  not  ipso  facto  guaranteed/  Mark  xi.  25  implies, 
'  Where  two  of  you  are  disagreed,  nothing  good 
is  possible ' ;  Matt,  xviii.  19  asserts  that  where 
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'  two  of  you  are  agreed,  nothing  good  is  impossible.'  Matt, 
xviii.  21,  22  corresponds  to  Luke  xvii.  4,  the  one  saying 
dealing  with  the  case  of  the  constant  offender ;  the  other 
with  that  of  that  even  more  trying  person,  the  man  who 
is  for  ever  apologizing,  only  to  offend  again.  Luke  vi.  37 
(Matt.  vii.  i),  '  Judge  not/  may  be  set  over  against  Luke 
xii.  57, '  Why  do  you  not  of  yourselves  judge  what  is  right  ?  ' ; 
compare  'Judge  not  according  to  appearance,  but  judge 
righteous  judgement'1 — another  bridge!  Matt.  ix.  16, 
17,  taken  with  Luke  v.  38,  39,  provides  us  with  an  interest- 
ing case.  The  last  sentence  in  Luke  looks  like  a  putting 
of  the  other  side  in  the  great  argument,  for  Jesus  is  radical 
and  conservative  in  one.  In  Matt.  x.  25  we  have  a  more 
difficult  instance,  for  Luke  vi.  40  is  something  like  it, 
and  yet  strangely  different.  The  words  in  question  are 
—in  Matthew,  '  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as 
his  Teacher,  and  the  slave  as  his  Lord  ' ;  in  Luke,  '  Every- 
one who  is  perfected  shall  be  as  his  Teacher. '  Both  sentences 
are  introduced  by  the  words,  '  The  disciple  is  not  above 
his  Teacher/  while  Matthew  has  also  '  nor  the  slave 
above  his  Lord.'  The  best  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  these  are  not  identical,  but  companion,  sayings. 
The  meaning  in  the  First  Gospel  is,  '  You  are  not  to 
be  over-ambitious,  or  think  either  in  the  range  of  your 
influence  or  the  manner  of  your  reception  to  surpass 
your  teacher ' ;  whereas  in  the  Third  Gospel  the  maxim 
becomes  positive,  '  Let  your  ambition  be,  when  your 
training  is  complete,  to  become  as  your  teacher/  Matthew 
emphasises  the  gentler,  Luke  the  more  energetic,  aspects 
of  the  Christian  character ;  each  is  true  to  type,  and  both 
strains  must  have  been  present  in  Jesus.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  thought  is  carried  a  stage  further :  '  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  My  Father/  " 
A  surprising  difference  between  Matthew  and  Luke 
is  to  be  found  in  Matt.  xvii.  21,  Luke  xvii.  6.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  are  not  separate  sayings  ; 
at  any  rate,  two  distinct  traditions  would  seem  to  be 
involved.  The  '  fig-tree  ' — it  is  almost  certainly  a  fig-tree, 
not  a  black  mulberry — might  be  taken  to  mean  Jerusalem, 
which  was  proving  itself  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom ;  compare  what  is  said  below  of  the 
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cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (p.  130).  One  (Matthew)  might  be 
thought  of  as  referring  to  a  natural  obstacle ;  the  other 
(Luke),  to  a  positive  cause  of  mischief.  In  one  case  at 
least  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  James — the  latter  is 
no  '  Epistle  of  straw/  as  Luther  labelled  it ;  it  is  our  best 
authority  for  the  teaching  of  Jesus  outside  the  Gospels — 
give  us  a  very  suggestive  pair.1  According  to  Matthew's 
version,  if  we  wish  to  say  '  Yes '  or  '  No '  emphatically 
we  must  be  content  with  a  repetition  of  the  simple  '  Yes  ' 
or  '  No ' ;  according  to  the  Epistle,  when  we  say  '  Yes ' 
we  are  to  mean  '  Yes  ' — we  must  learn  to  say  '  Yes  '  and 
'  No '  unreservedly,  and  have  done  with  it ;  when  we  begin 
to  explain  that  our  affirmation  or  denial  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  such  and  such  a  way,  we  are  in  for  trouble 
(compare  Paul's  reference  to  some  such  saying  in  2  Cor. 
i.  1 8).  The  Matthaean  saying  is  directed  against  un- 
wholesome over-emphasis,  the  '  correlative '  in  James 
against  diplomatic  reservations  and  evasions. 

The  principle  enunciated  above — to  the  effect  that 
Matthew  tends  to  report  sayings  which  illustrate  the 
gentler  aspects  of  Christian  character,  while  Luke  is 
attracted  by  its  more  forcible  and  striving  elements — 
will  perhaps  help  us  in  the  exposition  of  a  much  more 
difficult  and  elusive  discrepancy — that,  namely,  between 
Matthew  and  Luke  at  Matt.  xi.  12,  Luke  xvi.  16.  The 
First  Gospel  has,  '  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist 
until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  been  suffering  vio- 
lence, and  violent  men  have  been  carrying  it  by  storm. 
For  all  the  prophets  ' — the  prophets  come  first  as  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  34 — '  and  the  law  prophesied  up  to  John  ' ;  the 
Third  Gospel,  '  The  law  and  the  prophets  found  their 
climax  in  John :  from  that  time  forward  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  preached  (as  good  news),  and  every  one  gets 
into  it  by  violence.'  In  this  case  the  saying  reported 
by  Matthew  appears  to  imply  that  the  days  of  violence 
ended  with  John  the  Baptist  ('  until  now ')  ;  in  other 
words,  violent  methods  are  repudiated,  as  being  out  of 
date.  This  meaning  is  clearly  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
argument  of  the  section,  which  deals  with  the  contrast 
between  John  and  Jesus.  Luke's  version  is  more  obscure  ; 
it  seems  to  mean,  "  You  will  have  to  use  violence ' — 
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upon  yourself  presumably — '  if  you  are  to  get  into  the 
Kingdom.'  Putting  the  two  together,  we  interpret  thus  : 
'  You  must  not  use  violence  upon  others,  but  you 
will  have  to  put  pressure  upon  yourselves,  if  you  are 
to  enter  the  Kingdom.'  John  carried  his  converts  by 
storm  ;  Jesus  used  gentler  means,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  mere  softness  and  good-nature  are  the  order  of  the 
day  under  the  new  dispensation,  for  Jesus  employs  what 
is  really  the  more  forceful  method  of  evangelism :  He 
induces  men  to  put  pressure  upon  themselves. 

The  case  is  clearer  in  two  other  passages,  occurring, 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  respectively,  in  the  garden  scene. 
In  Luke  xxii.  35  ff.  Jesus  recommends  His  followers  to 
buy  swords  at  any  cost,  and  in  v.  50  we  find  that  they 
have  taken  Him  at  His  word,  and  are  anxious  for  the 
fighting  to  begin.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  decided  repudiation  of  the  use  of  the  sword  : 
'  All  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword/ 
Reconciliation  here  is  not  difficult ;  Matthew  reports  a 
general  maxim,  which  is  profoundly  true,  though  it  does 
not  of  necessity  mean  that  the  sword  is  never  to  be  used, 
for  it  may  be  right  sometimes  to  risk  destruction  in  defence 
of  the  truth.  In  this  context  its  application  is  obvious : 
to  try  to  defend  Jesus  by  force  would  be  useless,  for  it 
would  only  involve  the  disciples  in  His  fate,  a  consummation 
which  the  Master  was  determined  to  avoid.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  might,  if  they  stayed  with  Him  much  longer, 
have  to  defend  themselves  ;  in  any  case  they  must  be  ready 
for  a  day  or  two  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources.  It 
is  plain  that  Jesus  saw  both  sides  of  the  '  force  '  question. 
He  came,  He  had  said,  to  '  cast/  not  '  peace/  but  a 
'sword'1  (Luke  xii.  51  explains  as  'division')  'upon 
the  earth ' ;  yet  it  was  not  in  vain  that  the  angels  had 
sung  of  '  peace  on  earth '  at  His  first  coming.  For  a 
somewhat  similar  variation  compare  Matt.  vii.  21  ff.,  Luke 
xiii.  24  ff.  (see  p.  119). 

Luke  xii.  8  ff.  gives  us  an  example  of  a  different  process,  for  the 

two  correlatives  are  here  placed  side  by  side.    The  passage  is  as 

follows  :   '  But  I  say  unto  you,  Every  one  who  confesses  Me  before 

men,  the  Son  of  Man  also  shall  confess  him  before  the  angels  of  God ; 
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but  he  that  denieth  Me  before  men  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels 
of  God.     And  every  one  who  shall  say  a  word  against  the  Son 
of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  ;   but  to  him  who  has  blasphemed 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.'     Luke  has  here 
an  altogether  satisfactory  collocation,   for  the  second  saying  is 
plainly  a  modification  of  the  first.     There  is  an  opposition  between 
the  negative  idea  of  '  denying  '  and  the  positive  '  speaking  against.' 
The  Son  of  Man  is  the  eternal  Judge — our  attitude  to  Him  decides 
our  destiny ;    not  necessarily,  however,  our  attitude  towards  any 
particular  phase  of  His   earthly  ministry — in  this  case   genuine 
misunderstanding   is    possible — rather   our   attitude   towards   the 
spirit  which  obviously  animated  Him.     The  same  idea  colours  the 
Johannine  saying,  '  If  not,  believe  Me  for  the  mere  works'  sake.'1 
A  curious  group  of  sayings  is  found  in  Matt.  xii.  6,  40,  41,  42  (cf. 
John  ii.   19).     There  were,  it  may  be  suggested,  in  the  original 
tradition  two  pairs  of  sayings,  one  dealing  wit'a  Jonah  and  Solomon, 
the  other  with  the  Temple.     The  members  of  the  first  pair  may  be 
found  in  Matt.  xii.  41,  42  ;    those  of  the  second  in  Matt.  xii.  6, 
John  ii.  19.      In  a  later  chapter  evidence  is  offered  in  support  of 
the  conclusion  that  Matt.  xii.  40  does  not  belong  to  the  authentic 
text   of  the  First  Gospel.     The    process  by  which  the  tradition 
became  confused  is  not  hard  to  make    out.     The   first   member 
of  the  first  pair  (Matt.  xii.  41)  ended  with  the  words  '  a  greater 
than   Jonah  is  here,'  while  one  of  the  members  of   the    second 
pair  (Matt.  xii.  6)  ended  with  the  words  '  a  greater  than  the  Temple 
is  here.'     In  the  other  member  of  the  second  pair  the  phrase  '  three 
days'  occurred   (John  ii.   19).     'Jonah'  was  already  associated 
with  the  same  group  of  sayings,  and  Jonah  at  once  suggests  the 
prophet's  imprisonment  in  the  fish  for  '  three  days  and  three  nights  ' ; 
so  the  gloss  (Matt.  xii.  40)  has  arisen,  and  has  perhaps  taken  the 
place  of  the  authentic  saying  found  in  John  ii.  19,  and  alluded  to  in 
Mark  xiv.  58,  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  61 — possibly  also  in  2  Cor.  v.  I.     It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  First  Gospel  does  not  say  in  so  many  words 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  report  of  the  two  '  false  witnesses,' 
and  that  both  Matthew  and  Mark  imply  that  Jesus  did  not  deny 
the  imputation  ;    while  John  says,  in  effect,  '  Yes,  He  did  say  it, 
but  you  did  not  know  what  He  meant.' 

The  differences  in  point  of  view  between  Luke  xi.  21,  Matt,  xii 

29,  and  Mark  iii.  27  are  at  least  suggestive.    I  doubt  whether  Luke, 

with  his  historical  conscience,  would  of  his  own  motion  add  such 

phrases  as  '  fully  armed,'  '  equipment,'  '  in  which  he  had  trusted/ 
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or  the  characteristically  socialistic  clause  '  distribute  his  spoils.' 
In  Matthew  and  Mark  the  interest  is  all  with  the  Invader  of 
the  strong  man's  house  ;  in  Luks  the  saying  has  almost  become 
a  parable  dealing  with  false  confidence  in  material  treasure. 
Matt.  xi.  28,  30,  taken  along  with  viii.  20  (Luke  ix.  58),  supplies  a 
striking  paradox — the  homeless  Homegiver ;  and  in  Matt.  xi.  u, 
v.  19  we  have  two  complementary  sayings  about  '  the  least  in  the 
Kingdom.'  In  Luke  viii.  21,  xi.  28,  there  are,  again,  two  sayings 
concerned  with  those  who  hear  and  keep  (or  do)  the  word  of  God. 
Luke  xi.  28  suggests  that  we  need  not  desire  earthly  kinship  with 
Jesus  (cf .  2  Cor.  v.  16),  but  must  be  content  with  simple  obedience  ; 
Luke  viii.  21  that,  if  we  are  obedient,  we  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
spiritually  akin  to  Him.  We  do  not  claim  the  honour,  but  He 
gives  it  to  us,  without  our  asking.  For  the  same  kind  of  difference 
see  below  on  Luke  xvii.  7  ff .,  xii.  37.  Another  pair  of  sayings  upon 
the  subject  of  purity  may  be  found  in  Luke  xi.  40,  Mark  vii.  19 
(R. v.) .  The  one  tells  us  what  purity  does,  the  other  what  it  does  not, 
consist  in.  Sometimes  the  second  member  of  a  pair  is  a  revised 
and  improved  version  of  the  first.  Like  all  good  preachers,  Jesus 
often  repeated  Himself ;  but,  like  all  good  preachers,  He  never 
merely  repeated  Himself.  Matt.  x.  29,  taken  along  with  Luke  xii. 
6,  Matt.  x.  35  f.  along  with  Luke  xii.  52  1,  are  examples  of  this 
process ;  but,  as  I  have  dealt  with  these  cases  in  a  later  chapter, 
I  will  pass  at  once  to  the  parables. 

For  it  is  precisely  in  the  parables  that  this  principle 
finds  its  most  striking  illustrations.  A  very  instructive 
case  may  be  discovered  in  Matt.  xiii.  44,  45.  These  parables, 
which  are  obviously  a  pair,  are  treated  by  Trench  and  other 
commentators  as  merely  parallel.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
is  gained  by  seeking  thus  to  reduce  our  Lord's  meaning 
to  its  lowest  terms.  Why  should  one  parable  convey 
only  one  truth  ?  Is  it  likely  that  two  parables  should 
mean  exactly  the  same  thing?  We  are  warned,  in  the 
common  Synoptic  tradition l  (this  again  is  balanced 
by  Matt.  xiii.  35 — the  parables  veil,  but  they  also  unveil 
the  truth),  that  the  parables  were  not  intended  to  be  easily 
assimilated  by  the  average  intellectual  digestion  ;  that, 
indeed,  they  were  framed  to  rouse  protest  and,  through 
protest,  further  inquiry.  Surely  it  is  merely  stupid,  in 
the  interests  of  a  barren  simplicity,  to  chain  the  reader 
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down  to  one  point.  These  great  pictures  were  meant 
for  all  time,  for  men  in  all  stages  of  critical  culture  and 
of  all  degrees  of  mental  curiosity ;  we  should  use  the 
microscope  in  our  study  of  them  as  we  do  with  the  marvels 
of  Nature.  In  this  case  it  is  not  fanciful  to  see  in  the 
second  of  these  twin-parables  that  the  whole  conception 
is  turned  round.  In  the  first  of  the  two  the  kingdom  is 
the  object  found  ;  in  the  second  it  is  the  Finder.  In 
the  first  the  Kingdom  is  the  supreme  discovery  of  life  ; 
to  make  it  his  own,  every  man  in  his  turn  has  to  forgo 
possession  of  everything  else.  In  the  second,  according 
to  a  conception  equally  typical  of  the  First  Gospel,  the 
King  is  Himself  the  Kingdom  ;  the  '  pearl  of  great  price  ' 
is  the  man  whom  He  finds  ;  to  make  him  His  own,  He  has, 
in  His  Incarnation,  already  given  up  all  that  He  had. 
On  the  contrast,  see  an  article  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Findlay  in 
the  Expositor  (yth  series,  vol.  v.,  p.  158).  A  somewhat 
similar  instance  is  discoverable  in  the  Third  Gospel,  in 
which  we  find  at  xii.  37  what  is  virtually  a  parable 
depicting  faithful  Christians  as  slaves  upon  whom  their 
Master  waits ;  but  at  xvii.  7  ff.  Jesus  speaks  as  though 
it  were  unthinkable  that  the  Master  should  wait  upon 
His  slave,  no  matter  how  hard  his  work  has  been.  In 
each  of  these  '  pairs '  one  '  parable  '  gives  us  our  Lord's 
feeling  about  us  ;  the  other,  the  attitude  due  from  us  to 
Him.  Luke  xii.  37  is  exquisitely  illustrated  by  the  '  foot- 
washing  '  in  John  xiii. 

Sometimes  the  First  Gospel  gives  us  one  member  of  a 
pair,  the  Third  the  other.  In  Matt.  xxii.  I  ff.  we  have 
the  parable  of  the  Prince's  wedding  ;  in  Luke  xiv.  16  ff. 
the  story  of  the  man  who  made  a  great  feast.  In  each 
case  formal  invitations  are  sent  out  beforehand  ;  in  each 
case  the  guests  who  have  accepted  the  first  invitation 
excuse  themselves  at  the  last  moment.  But  the  chief 
point  in  the  Lucan  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  kind  of 
guests  who  came  in,  whereas  the  climax  of  the  parable 
in  Matthew  comes  when  one  of  them  is  cast  out.  Later 
on  I  shall  suggest  that  the  parable  as  reported  by  Matthew 
was  really  addressed  to  the  disciples.  My  own  con- 
viction is  that  in  the  First  Gospel  the  twin-parables  have 
run  together.  There  were  two  stories  current,  both 
originally  told  by  Jesus,  one  dealing  with  a  rich  man's 
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supper,  the  other  with  a  Prince's  wedding.  Matt.  xxii. 
4,  5,  8-10  comes  from  the  first  (it  is  parallel  to  Luke  xiv. 
16-24),  but  Matt.  xxii-  6>  7»  H-I4  are  fragments  of  the 
other,  addressed  to  the  disciples.  The  evangelist  did  not 
know  that  there  were  two  distinct  stories,  and  so  has 
made  the  whole  bear  upon  the  royal  marriage.  A  very 
curious  case  of  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  parable 
of  the  '  talents  '  (Matt.  xxv.  14  ff.)  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  '  pounds  '  (Luke  xix.  n  ff.).  The  latter  is  compli- 
cated by  certain  topical  references,  of  which  some  account 
is  given  later,  but  one  or  two  clearly  marked  differ- 
ences stand  out  when  Luke's  introductory  matter  is  left 
on  one  side.  In  the  story  of  the  '  talents '  the  slaves 
start  with  unequal  chances,  but  those  who  are  successful 
end  with  an  equal  reward  (Matt.  xxv.  21,  23)  ;  in  that  of 
the  '  pounds '  the  slaves  are  given  equal  opportunities, 
and  obtain  a  reward  strictly  according  to  relative  merit. 
The  Lucan  parable  is  admirably  socialistic  in  outline, 
whereas  the  First  Gospel  here  as  elsewhere  (see  especially 
the  parable  found  in  Matt.  xx.  I  ff.)  illustrates  an  idea 
upon  which  I  shall  dwell  with  relish  later  on,  to  the  effect 
that,  in  view  of  the  inequalities  of  life  as  it  is,  the  fairest 
thing  would  be  for  all  faithful  people  to  come  out  in  the 
long  run  pretty  much  on  a  level.  The  introductory  words 
in  Luke  xix.  n  do  not  seem  to  fit  the  parable  as  a  whole  ; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  another  case  of  mixture, 
Luke  being  responsible  this  time.  Some  reason  will  be 
given  in  the  sequel  (pp.  207, 208)  for  associating  w.  12, 14, 27 
with  the  story  of  the  '  lost '  son. *  If  we  can  separate  the 
two  seams  of  parabolic  material  in  Luke  xix.  n  ff.,  we  can 
trace  two  stories  about  slaves  left  in  charge  of  his  revenues 
by  their  master,  together  with  a  fragment  dealing  with  a 
nobleman  who  went  into  a  '  far  country '  (cf .  Luke  xv.  13) 
to  claim  his  kingdom.  The  true  complement  to  the  story 
of  Matt.  xx.  i  ff.  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  un- 
faithful husbandmen,1  just  as  there  are  parables  of  an 
unrighteous  steward,1  and  of  a  faithful  steward.4  The 
'  vineyard/  it  should  be  said,  stands  for  Palestine,  the 
'  harvest '  •  for  the  world. 

*Luke  xv.  ii  ff. 

•  Mark  xii.  i  ff. ;   Luke  xx.  9  ff.  ;   Matt  xxi.  33  ff.lj       *  Luke  xvi.  i  ff. 
•Lukexii.  42.  'Matt.ix  37;  Luke  x.  2  (cf .  John  iv.  35) 
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In  Matt.  xxv.  I  ff .  we  have  the  parable  of  the  '  ten 
virgins ' ;  in  Luke  xii.  36  there  are  clear  traces  of  its 
counterpart.  In  the  one  case  the  virgins  are  waiting 
outside  for  the  time  to  go  in  to  the  Bridegroom's  presence  ; 
in  the  other,  as  in  Rev.  iii.  20,  the  Bridegroom  is  outside 
and  Himself  knocks  for  admission.  In  the  Third  Gospel  we 
find  a  study  of  the  rich  man's  relation  to  God  and  his  own 
soul  in  the  story  of  the  rich  fool ;  his  relation  to  his  poor 
brother  is  set  forth  in  that  of  '  Dives '  and  Lazarus. 
Both  pictures  are  seen  in  the  light  of  the  future  life.  In 
Matt.  xxi.  28  fi.  there  is  a  parable  of  two  sons  told  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  obedience  or  otherwise  to  their 
lather's  service ;  in  Luke  xv.  n  ff.  we  hear  of  two  sons 
and  their  love  or  lack  of  love  to  the  old  home.  In  each  case 
the  younger,  though  seemingly  less  loyal,  is  vindicated  at 
the  expense  of  his  elder  brother.  But  in  one  case  the 
elder  son  is  polite,  but  disobedient ;  in  the  other  he  is 
obedient,  but  distinctly  ungracious.  In  Mark  iv.  26  ff .  the 
good  seed  grows  secretly  while  the  farmer  sleeps ;  in 
Matt.  xiii.  24  ff.  the  weeds  grow  secretly  while  the  farmer 
sleeps :  in  the  parable  of  the  '  Sower '  the  growth 
to  the  harvest  is  looked  at  from  the  side  of  the  soil ;  in 
John  xii.  24  from  that  of  the  Seed.  In  one  case  Jesus  is 
the  Sower,  in  the  other  the  Seed,  just  as  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  He  is  by  turns  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Door 
of  the  sheep, l  in  Luke  xiii.  7,  8  the  Vine-dresser,  in  John 
xv.  I  ff.  the  Vine.  Matt,  xviii.  23  ff.  gives  us  a  parable 
of  two  debtors;  while  in  Luke  vii.  40  if.  the  same  theme 
occurs  in  a  different  setting.  One  bears  upon  the  relative 
importance  of  our  great  debt  to  our  Lord  and  our  little 
debts  to  one  another ;  the  other  on  our  relation  as  great 
or  little  debtors  to  our  Lord.  The  parables  of  the  leaven 
and  the  mustard-seed  are  obviously  '  twins/  as  are  those 
of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  lost  coin.  It  was  perhaps  habitual 
with  Jesus  to  appeal  to  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  in 
His  audiences  ;  compare  the  mustard-seed  and  the  leaven, 
and  what  is  said  below  ol  Luke  xvii.  34,  35  (p.  173). 

Perhaps  Luke  is  right  in  giving  us  the  parables  of  the 
unjust  judge  and  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  together, 
for  the  one  is  concerned  with  the  right,  the  other  with  the 
wrong,  kind  of  shamelessness  in  prayer.  Another  possible 

1  John  x.  7,  ix. 
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suggestion  comes  from  the  word  '  adversary,'  which  is 
found  also  in  Matt.  v.  25,  Luke  xii.  58.  Where  our  griev- 
ance is  trivial,  we  are  to  settle  the  matter  as  soon  as  may 
be  ;  where  it  is  serious,  we  do  well  to  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  God.  One  interpretation  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the 
other,  for  the  parables  of  Jesus  put  out  shoots  in  all  direc- 
tions— '  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap.'  There  is  one 
more  link  between  the  story  of  the  unjust  judge  and  another 
of  the  parables — that  of  the  friend  who  came  at  midnight. 
Both  alike  furnish  examples  of  persistent  prayer.  But  hi 
one  we  are  concerned  with  prayer  simply  for  ourselves  ;  in 
the  other  with  prayer  animated  by  a  desire  to  help  a  friend 
('  A  friend  has  come  from  a  journey ').  This  last 
story  can  be  set  in  very  effective  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  One  describes  a  neighbour  who  was 
not  very  neighbourly  ;  the  other,  one  who  was  very  neigh- 
bourly, but  was  not  a  neighbour. 

^  In  one  case  at  least  one  member  of  a  'pair'  has  come 
down  to  us  as  a  miracle,  or  parabolic  miracle.  The 
sparing  of  the  fig-tree  in  Luke  xiii.  6  ff.  appears  to 
correspond  to  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  in  Mark  xi. 
14,  20,  Matt.  xxi.  19  ff.  When  the  '  fig-tree '  was 
described  as  likely  to  be  spared,  Jesus  had  not  lost 
hope  for  the  Holy  City,  for  which  the  '  fig-tree  in  the 
vineyard  '  stands.  A  little  later  He  has  come  to  see  that, 
though  Jerusalem  would  exist  a  little  longer,  she  was  yet 
doomed  to  barrenness,  and  His  tragic  despair  expresses 
itself  in  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  after  the  failure  of  His 
last  appeal  at  the  Triumphal  Entry.  Later  on  still,  after 
the  agony  in  the  garden,  He  breaks  through  to  hope  again, 
and  prays,  '  .bather,  forgive  them.'  Schweitzer  thinks 
that  the  'fig-tree'  was  threatened  with  barrenness  in 
eternity,  and  compares  an  extraordinary  saying,  based  upon 
materials  taken  Irom  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  attributed 
to  the  Lord  Himself  by  Irenaeus,  and  also  in  a  Coptic 
encomium  upon  John  the  Baptist  (see  App.  11.)  giving  a 
luscious  description  of  the  miraculous  fruitlulness  of  corn- 
field and  fruit-tree  in  the  Kingdom.  If  this  is  a  genuine 
saymg  of  the  Lord — and  its  attestation  is  fairly  good — the 
parabolic  miracle  of  Mark  xi.  14  would  be  its  counterpart  (cf . 
Matt.  xxvi.  29,  '  This  fruit  of  the  vine  '). 
A  more  ditlicult  instance  is  that  of  the  Gerasene  swine. 
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Matt.  xii.  43  f.,  Luke  xi.  25  f.,  give  us  a  saying  about  the 
'unclean  spirit,'  the  last  words  of  which  are,  'The  last  state 
of  that  man  becomes  worse  than  the  first/  In  2  Pet.  ii.  20 
we  find  practically  the  same  words,  and  there  follows 
what  looks  like  a  commentary  upon  this  parable  or  some- 
thing like  it,  while  in  v.  22  we  have  a  reference  to  '  the  true 
proverb '  about  a  dog  and  a  pig.  The  pig  comes  from  The 
Story  of  Ahikar — rediscovered  at  Elephantine,  and  familiar 
to  readers  oilEsop  and  the  supplementary  Arabian  Nights — 
certainly  one  of  the  books  known  to  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  (see  App.  I.).  There  a  sow  is  taken  to  a  luxurious 
bath,  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  wallow  in  the  nearest 
gutter,  the  reason  presumably  being  that  she  is  possessed 
by  the  unclean  spirit  associated  by  many  Oriental  peoples 
with  swine  and  swine's  flesh.  Here — in  the  story  of  the 
demoniac — is  a  practical  case.  Jesus  had  said  that 
the  '  unclean  spirit '  when  cast  out  of  a  man  wanders 
through  the  world  seeking  a  home.  As  there  is  a  danger  of 
his  coming  back  again  in  greater  force  than  ever  (cf.  Matt, 
xii.  45  and  Mark  ix.  25,  '  Come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no 
more  into  him  '),  what  more  natural  and  seemly  proceeding 
could  there  be  than  that  he  and  his  clan  should  be  housed 
in  the  swine — according  to  popular  belief,  their  native 
element  ?  The  evangelic  values  have  already  been  dealt 
with  in  Part  i.  (chap.  iii.).  Meanwhile  we  have  a  cento 
of  passages  about  pigs,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  following 
order  :  Matt.  vii.  6,  2  Pet.  ii.  22,  Luke  xv.  16,  Mark  v.  13. 
The  first  means  that  some  people  behave  like  pigs,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  warily  ;  the  second  that  dirt  sticks ; 
the  third  that,  however  much  a  man  may  look  and  act  like 
a  pig,  he  can  never  settle  down  to  be  one ;  the  fourth  that, 
when  the  Savour  comes  this  way,  the  man  becomes  a  man 
again,  and  the  pig-spirit  goes,  no  matter  where,  so  long  as 
it  goes  for  ever,  it  is  tempting  to  think  that  all  four  are 
connected,  and  that  all  come,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
Jesus. 

We  may  say,  I  think,  with  some  confidence  that  Jesus 
loved  to  develop  one  theme  from  different  points  of  view, 
to  hang  two  pearls  on  the  same  thread.  Confirmation  is 
added  to  our  theory  when  we  notice  that  something  of  the 
same  way  oi  thinking  is  traceable  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
too.  Examples  may  be  found  in  '  I  judge  no  man :  and, 
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if  I  judge,'1  '  I  do  nothing  of  Myself/2  taken  along  with 
'  1  lay  down  My  life  of  My  self, '» '  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you  that  I  am  going  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  : 
and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you.'*  There  are 
several  others.  Our  inference  must  be  that  the  gospel 
tradition  is  richer  than  has  often  been  supposed,  and 
that  it  is  scarcely  ever  right  to  reject  either  alternative 
rendering  of  any  of  the  Lord's  sayings  or  parables.  If 
there  had  been  one  or  two,  or  even  half  a  dozen,  cases  of 
such  antiphonal  paradoxes,  we  might  have  ascribed  the 
appearance  of  one  in  Matthew  and  the  other  in  Luke  to 
accident  or  to  the  prejudices  of  the  reporter.  When  the 
same  feature  recurs  so  repeatedly  that  hardly  a  parable  or 
saying  is  left  unpaired,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  men  are  reproducing  not  merely  the  words  of 
Jesus,  but  something  of  the  way  in  which  their  Master's 
mind  worked.  Their  peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
outlook  have  only  made  them  the  more  eager  to  gather 
together,  the  better  able  adequately  to  reproduce,  that 
particular  aspect  of  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus  which 
appealed  most  powerfully  to  them.  In  the  four  Gospels 
we  get  not  the  lowest  but  the  highest  common  measure  of 
four  distinct  personalities,  each  seeing  part  of  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Him  of  whom  they  wrote,  each  focusing  that 
part  all  the  more  intensely  because  he  could  see  no  more. 
Jesus  Himself  saw  all  sides  of  the  truth  together,  and 
with  vividness  more  than  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  particular 
degrees  of  intensity  with  which  His  reporters  caught  their 
share.  To  put  the  matter  more  simply,  because  He  was 
so  passionate  in  all  His  universal  thinking  and  feeling,  He 
could  be  rendered  far  more  adequately  by  men  who,  in 
their  narrower  circuit,  thought  and  felt  intensely,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  had  their  own  preferences  and  prejudices. 
Four  live  men,  who  see  one  thing  so  clearly  as  sometimes  to 
fail  to  do  justice  to  the  others,  are  better  fitted  to  give  us 
a  complete  picture  of  One  who  saw  all  things  clearly  than 
would  be  any  number  of  men  who  saw  a  good  many  things 
not  so  clearly— at  least,  if  the  four  look  from  a  different 
angle.  It  is  in  the  providence  of  God  that  the  four  evan- 
gelists were  real  men,  biased  not  only  in  favour  of  their 

1  John  viii.  15,  16.  2  John  viii.  28. 

•  John  x.  18.  «  John  xiv.  2,  3. 
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Subject,  but  of  a  particular  view  of  their  Subject,  Himself 
the  many-sided  Truth.  It  is  our  task  in  these  chapters 
to  bring  out  what  they  saw ;  and  all  will  have  been  done 
in  vain  unless  readers  are  led  to  'feel  that  none  of  the 
three  Gospels  under  immediate  consideration  is  a  mere 
bundle  of  '  sources.'  Each  of  them  is  the  work  of  a  real 
man,  a  man  whom  we  may  know  only  less  intimately  than 
we  know  Him  in  whose  favour  they  have,  upon  the  whole, 
so  completely  suppressed  themselves. 


II 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  OF  THE  WRITER    OF   THE 
THIRD  GOSPEL 

LITTLE  doubt  is  left  in  the  minds  of  most  scholars  in  these 
days  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer  of  the  Third  Gospel. 
We  know  that  Luke  '  the  beloved  ' — that  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  '  my  own  '  or  '  my  only  ' — '  physician  '  was  a 
companion  of  Paul  upon  some  of  his  journeys,  and  perhaps 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 1  The  '  Acts  of  the 
Apostles '  and  the  Third  Gospel  profess  to  be  the  work 
of  the  same  hand,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  style  and 
vocabulary  of  the  two  leads  us  almost  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  the  case.  In  the  Acts  there  are 
certain  passages  in  which  the  word  '  we '  takes  the  place 
of  the  conventional  '  they '  in  the  narrative,  and  these 
passages  bear  the  appearance  of  a  diary  of  travels  under- 
taken in  Paul's  company.  They  are  evidently  written  by 
a  doctor,  for  medical  language  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  con- 
texts. All  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  these  sections  the 
basis  of  our  study,  and  then  carry  through  a  comparison 
of  their  diction  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Gospel.  This  has  been  done  by  Harnack  most  thoroughly, 
and  his  examination  of  the  evidence  lies  at  the  disposal  of 
English  readers  in  Luke  the  Physician.1  His  verdict  is 
that  both  books  were  written  by  a  physician,  and  that  he 
was  that  companion  of  Paul  to  whom  we  owe  the  '  we- 
sections.' 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Gospel  by  a 
sentence  of  faultless  Greek  prose — in  striking  contrast  to 
the  happy-go-lucky  Greek  of  Mark — containing  a  dedica- 
tion addressed  to  one  '  Theophilus,'  apparently  an  official 

1Col.  iv.  14;   Philem.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  n. 
1  Crown  Theological  Library  (Williams  &  Norgate). 
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of  the  Roman  Government  of  some  standing,  for  '  Most 
Excellent '  is  a  complimentary  title,  appropriated  by 
Roman  officials  of  equestrian  rank,  and  used  of  Felix  and 
Festus  in  Acts  xxiii.  26,  xxvi.  25.  It  is  not  probable  that 
'  Theophilus ' — we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  was  his  real 
name — was  as  yet  a  Christian,  though  he  had  already 
received  some  information  about  the  new  religion,  for 
Christians  did  not  call  one  another  '  Most  Excellent ' 
in  those  days,  however  distinguished  the  brother  addressed 
might  chance  to  be.  Small  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
statement  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  '  in  a  more  exalted  position  than  all  the  powerful 
people  in  Antioch,'  or  that  he  was  a  convert  under  Peter's 
preaching  in  that  city  ;  still  less  to  the  later  tradition  that 
he  was  the  third  Bishop  of  Antioch.  That  Luke  was 
himself  an  Antiochene  is  quite  likely.  Codex  Bezae  has 
in  Acts  xi.  28,  '  And  there  was  great  rejoicing  ;  and  when 
we  were  assembled,'  &c.  If  this  reading  has  any  founda- 
tion, Luke  is  located  at  once  at  Antioch  in  Syria ;  there 
are  other  signs  that  this  was  the  case  scattered  here  and 
there  in  early  Christian  literature. 

In  his  preface  the  author  tells  us  that  he  belonged  to  the 
second  generation  of  Christians,  but  that  he  had  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities  of  getting  at  the  facts  which  he 
intends  to  narrate.  He  had  communicated  both  with 
eye-witnesses  and  their  pupils  ;  '  ministers  of  the  Word  ' 
suggests  at  once  Mark,  for  he  is  the  '  minister  '  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul  in  Acts  xiii.  5.  His  claims  appear  to  be  well 
founded,  for  he  had  been  at  Jerusalem,1  had  stayed  with 
Philip  the  deacon  at  Caesarea,  *  and  may  well  have  known 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  does  not  profess  to  be  the 
first  to  attempt  a  history  of  '  the  things  that  have  come  to 
their  fulfilment  amongst  us  ' ;  his,  he  modestly  tells  us,  is 
but  one  of  many  accounts,  whether  oral  or  in  writing, 
all  purporting  to  give  a  continuous  record  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  He  had  tested  the  narratives  of  his  predecessors 
by  the  oral  tradition  of  '  original '  disciples,  •  and  had 
carried  his  studies  back  to  the  first  beginnings ;  this  may 
be  a  hint  that  he  intends  to  go  further  back  than  Mark 
had  done,  as  he  does  in  the  Birth  story,  a  feature  of  the 
Third  Gospel  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  Mark. 

1  Acts  xxi.  17.  •  Acts  xxi.  8.  »  Acts  xxi.  16. 
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This  Gospel  is,  then,  the  first  Christian  book  directly 
addressed  to  the  governing  classes.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Luke  is  the  only  New  Testament  writer  to  mention  a  Roman 
emperor  by  name. x  He  is  seeking  to  write  something  like 
a  scientific  history  for  the  benefit  of  educated  people,  and 
with  his  book  the  gospel  makes  its  first  appearance  upon  the 
stage  of  the  great  world.  For  instance,  the  relations 
between  the  families  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  are 
described  with  some  minuteness  as  accounting  for  the 
association  of  the  two  prophets  afterwards,  and  the  un- 
usual character  of  John's  birth  prepares  the  way  for  the 
greater  miracle  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  We  are  also  told  how 
it  came  about  that  Jesus  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  and  yet 
was  called  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'  Still,  chronological  order 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  supreme  consideration  with 
Luke  ;  there  is  no  specific  mention  of  the  date  or  the  fact 
of  John's  imprisonment  at  the  point  when  Jesus  begins 
His  work  in  Galilee.  But  development  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  word  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  *  The  history 
of  John,  which  he  has  recorded  so  much  more  fully  than 
Mark,  is  suddenly  dropped  at  iii.  20,  though  he  does  figure 
once  more  in  vii.  18  it,  in  much  the  same  way  as,  in  the 
Acts,  Peter  disappears  almost  entirely  soon  after  Paul 
comes  upon  the  scene.  The  knowledge  of  John's  execution 
is  assumed  in  ix.  7-9,  but  the  fact  is  never  related.  The 
visit  to  Nazareth  appears  to  be  pushed  forward  out  of  its 
place,  for  Jesus  is  already  known  to  have  worked  miracles 
at  Capernaum,  and  yet  Capernaum  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned.*  Frequent  instances  of  vagueness  as  to  place 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Theophilus  would  not  be  much  interested  in  local  details. 
Luke's  purpose  is  to  show  the  governing  classes  that  the 
empire  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Christianity ;  in  this 
particular  he  faithfully  reflects  the  standpoint  of  his  master 
Paul,  who  was  oiten  personally  friendly  with  Roman 
officials,  •  and  felt  certain  of  a  measure  of  justice  when  he 
appealed  to  the  emperor.  He  labours  the  fact  that  Pilate 
acquitted  Jesus,  as  he  loves  to  tell  how  imperial  officers 
found  nothing  worthy  of  death  in  Paul.  In  the  trial  scene 
before  Pilate  the  charge  of  treason  brought  against  Jesus 

1  Luke  ii.  i ;  iii.  i ;  Acts  xi.  28 ;  xviii.  2.          a  Luke  ii.  40 ;  ii.  52. 
*  Luke  iv.  23  ;  cf.  v.  14.  'Actsxix.  31. 
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is  made  quite  explicit,  *  and  the  governor's  testimony  to  the 
Lord's  innocence  is  strongly  emphasized.1  Bar-rabbas, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  actually  guilty  of  '  sedition  and 
murder.'*  One  of  the  'transgressors'  with  whom  'He 
was  reckoned,'4  it  is  further  pointed  out,  in  the  hour  of 
death  solemnly  acquitted  Him  of  any  participation  in 
crime  against  civil  law. 8  In  the  Acts  also,  Luke  is  careful 
to  show  that  the  imperial  government  had  nothing  directly 
to  do  with  the  persecution  of  the  apostles.  Stephen  is  the 
victim  of  false  witnesses,  •  and  Herod  puts  James  to  death 
and  arrests  Peter  to  please  the  Jews.1  Paul  appeals  con- 
fidently to  his  Roman  citizenship,  and  once  makes  the 
local  officials  apologize  for  their  treatment,  while  Felix 
only  prolongs  the  latter's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  because 
he  was  subservient  to  his  Jewish  wife  and  the  Jews  generally, 
he  himself  being  a  notoriously  corrupt  official.  • 

In  regard  to  Luke's  relation  to  Mark,  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
a  much  fuller  account  of  John's  preaching  inserted  between  Mark  i. 
6-7.*  John  seems  to  have  been  interesting  to  Luke  for  his  own 
sake,  partly  perhaps  for  a  reason  suggested  below  (see  p.  159),  partly 
also  because  followers  of  the  Baptist  were  active  from  Alexandria 
to  Antioch  at  the  time  when  these  books  were  written, J  °  and  '  Theo- 
philus  '  may  well  have  been  aware  of  their  propaganda.  But  the 
subordination  of  John  to  Jesus  is  made  clear  by  the  Baptist's 
sudden  departure  from  the  stage  when  Jesus  appears.  After  the 
thrusting  forward  of  the  visit  to  Nazareth — to  which  we  do  not 
come  in  Mark's  Gospel  till  chapter  vi. — Luke  returns  to  the  outline 
provided  by  his  predecessor  in  Luke  iv.  31-44,  stopping  by  the  way 
to  give  his  own  account  of  the  call  of  Peter,11  a  story  which  he  may 
have  obtained  from  the  oral  tradition  to  which  he  had  access.  It 
is  certainly  curious  that  this  narrative  of  Peter's  call  does  not  occur 
in  Mark.  The  fact  that  this  section  is  very  closely  parallel  to 
John  xxi.  1-14  has  led  many  scholars  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
passage  is  out  of  place,  our  evangelist  having  confused  the  record 
of  the  second  call  of  Peter  by  the  lake  with  that  of  his  original  appoint- 
ment. They  observe  that  the  nature  of  the  miracle  is,  with  slight 
variations,  the  same  on  both  occasions,  as  the  place  of  its  performance 
is  the  same  ;  and  they  lay  stress  upon  the  penitent  cry  of  Peter,1* 

1  Luke  xxiii.  2.         *  Luke  xxiii.  13-16.  *  Luke  xxiii.  19-25. 

•  Luke  xxii.  37.       5  Luke  xxiii.  41.        •  Acts  vi.  13.       7  Acts  xii.  2,  3, 

:  '  Acts  xvi.  37,  38  ;  xxiv.  26,  27.         •  Luke  iii.  7-14. 
10  Acts  xviii.  25.  "  Luke  v.  i-xi.  "  Luke  v.  8, 
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which,  they  urge,  is  much  more  easily  intelligible  after  his  fall  than 
before  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  commission  is  not  the  same  as 
the  second,  for  feeding  and  tending  sheep  and  lambs  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  catching  men  alive ;  and  while  we  must  beware  of  a  needless 
duplication  of  miracles — always  an  easy  and  therefore  dangerous 
way  out  in  apologetic — there  is  here  a  real  development  from  the 
missionary  call  to  that  of  the  pastor,  from  Peter's  outspoken  and 
passing  penitence  to  the  self-control  and  humility  of  Johnxxi.  15-17. 
Omission  in  Mark's  Gospel  can  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
tendency,  everywhere  observable  in  that  Gospel,  to  call  attention 
away  from  Peter's  own  performances.  It  is  quite  as  easy  and 
almost  as  dangerous,  when  two  narratives  look  alike,  to  cancel  one 
without  further  reflection,  as  it  is  for  the  apologist  to  fall  back 
at  every  turn  upon  the  convenient  theory  that  it  must  have  happened 
twice. 

After  this  interruption  the  Marcan  thread  is  carried  on  as  far 
as  Luke  vi.  n,1  when  our  author  reverses  the  position  of  the  call  of 
the  twelve  and  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's  wider  ministry.1  Mark 
iv.  1-25  is  substantially  reproduced  in  Luke  viii.  4-18,  while  viii. 
19-21  picks  up  Mark  iii.  31-35,  and  viii.  22-56  follows  Mark  iv. 
35-v-  43-  The  parabolic  teaching,  however,  found  in  Mark  iv. 
26-29,  33-34,  is  left  on  one  side,  and  the  material  of  Mark  iv.  30-32 
is  not  used  till  xiii.  18,  19.  In  ix.  1-9  Luke  returns  once  again 
to  Mark,  and  his  predecessor  is  followed  on  the  whole  in  ix.  10-17*  ; 
then  he  omits  Mark  vi.  45-viii.  26,  except  Mark  viii.  11-13  and 
viii.  14-21,  which  are  caught  up  in  reverse  order  in  Luke  xi.  29-32 
and  xi.  53-xii.  i.  He  follows  Mark  viii.  27-ix.  8  in  ix.  18-36, 
leaving  out  Mark  ix.  9-13  as  concerned  with  a  question  not  inter- 
esting to  '  Theophilus  '  and  Gentiles  generally,  and  with  fair  close- 
ness in  ix.  37-50.  •  Mark  ix.  42-48  reappears  in  abbreviated  form 
in  Luke  xvii.  I,  2,  but  w.  49,  50  are  dropped,  like  Mark  x.  1-12 — 
again  as  only  intelligible  to  a  Jewish  public.  Not  till  Luke  xviii. 
15-34  does  he  resume  the  Marcan  scheme, '  while  Luke  xviii.  35-43 
corresponds  to  Mark  x.  46-52.  The  narrative  of  the  last  days 
of  the  ministry  follows  Mark  very  closely,  though  there  are  other 
elements  to  be  reckoned  with  here.  Luke  omits  the  story  of  the 
cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  *  as  also  Mark  xiii.  21-23,  33~37,  and  xv. 
16-20,  and  reverses  the  order  of  Mark  xiv.  18-21, T  and  xiv.  22-25.  • 

1  Mark  iii.  6. 

1  Luke  vi.  12-16  ;  Mark  iii.  13-19  ;  Luke  vi.  17-19  ;  Mark  iii.  7-12. 

•  Mark  vi.  30-44.  «  Markix.  14-41. 

•  Mark  x.  13-34.  '  Mark  xi.  12-14,  20-22. 
»  Luke  xxii.  21-23.  •  Luke  xxii.  15-20. 
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Scholars  are  agreed  that  at  least  one  more  document 
underlies  this  Gospel,  containing  either  sayings  of  Jesus,  or 
incidents  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Its  original  form 
would  be  that  of  the  papyrus  recently  discovered  at 
Oxyrhynchus  in  Egypt,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
sentences  purporting  to  come  from  the  Master,  each  intro- 
duced by  the  words  '  Jesus  says '  (see  Part  iii.).  Opinions 
differ  as  to  whether  Q — the  sign,  German  in  origin,  used 
by  scholars  when  referring  to  this  lost  document — was  a 
Gospel  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  whether  Mark  made 
use  of  it,  and  whether  Luke  and  the  author  of  our  First 
Gospel  had  access  to  it  in  the  same  form.  Variations 
between  Matthew  and  Luke  are  so  considerable,  even  when 
they  are  running  in  parallel  lines,  that  many  scholars  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  think  of  Q  as  existing  in  two 
editions  or  of  two  Q's,  just  as  they  suppose  Luke  and 
Matthew  to  have  seen  separate  editions  of  Mark,  each  of 
them  different  from  the  Gospel  as  we  possess  it.  We 
shall  be  safe  in  assuming  that  Luke  and  Matthew  did  use 
a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  one  form  or  another. 

Our  evangelist's  intimate  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
may  well  have  come  from  Mary  herself,  as  also  the  story 
of  His  boyhood-,  and  the  detailed  report  of  the  visit  to 
Nazareth. »  The  twice-repeated  statement  that  '  Mary  kept 
these  sayings  in  her  heart ' 2  seems  to  imply,  '  She  kept 
them  for  me.'  That  some  strongly  Jewish  source  under- 
lies chapters  i.  and  ii.  is  evident  from  their  Hebraic  cast, 
remarkable  in  a  book  expressly  meant  for  a  Gentile,  and 
from  their  suffusion  with  the  language  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  little  circle  of  old-fashioned  people 
who  received  the  newborn  Messiah  supplied  their  Gentile 
friend  with  his  information  here.  It  is  noticeable  that  at 
vii.  13,  x.  i,  xi.  39,  xii.  42,  xiii.  15,  xvii.  5,  6,  xviii.  6,  xix.  8, 
xxii.  61,  and  perhaps  in  xxiv.  3,  as  in  John  iv.  i,  Jesus  is 
called  '  the  Lord '  in  narrative.  Mark  xi.  3  is  evidence 
that  this  was  what  the  twelve  called  Jesus  when  talking  to 
out  siders ;  may  we  take  it  that  the  use  of  the  title  in  narra- 
tive is  a  sign  that  we  are  dealing  in  these  passages  with 
fragments  of  oral  tradition  ? 

But    perhaps    the  most    interesting    section    of    this 

1  Luke  iv.  16-30.  2  Luke  ii.  19,  51. 
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Gospel    is    the    great    block    of    material,    most    of   it 
peculiar  to  Luke,  which  extends  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14. 
This   has   been    called    the    '  Travel-document/  because 
its  contents  are  all  crowded  into  the  narrative  of  the 
last    journey   to   Jerusalem.     The    march    from    Galilee 
begins  very  early,  it  will  be  observed,  in  Luke's  Gospel ; 
in  Mark  we  do  not  hear  of  it  till  we  come  to  x.  32. 
According  to  the  Third   Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  have  been  a  leisurely  journey,  for  into  it  is  pressed 
a  wealth  of  material,  which  adds  incalculably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Jesus,  but  can  scarcely  all  have  come  in  then. 
This  section  contains  the  parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
the  importunate  friend,  and  the  shrewish  widow ;   sayings 
about  many  and  few  stripes,  about  the  slave  upon  whom 
his  lord  waits,  the  slave  who  would  not  dream  of  his 
master  waiting  upon  him  ;    references  to  the  massacre 
of  Galilean  pilgrims  by  Pilate,  and  the  falh'ng  of  the  tower 
of  Siloam ;   specimens  of  the  table-talk  of  Jesus,  and  His 
advice  to  guests  and  host ;    parables  of  the  rich  fool,  of 
'  Dives '  and  Lazarus,  the  lost  com,  the  lost  son,  the 
unjust   steward,   the   fig-tree   spared   another   year,   the 
Pharisee  and  the  publican  ;  the  healing  of  the  woman  bent 
double,  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy,  and  of  the  ten  lepers, 
with  the  return  of  one  of  them  ;   the  refusal  of  Jesus  to 
decide  the  rival  claims  of  two  quarrelsome  brothers,  and 
the  warning  given  to  Him  by  the  Pharisees  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Herod,  with  His  contemptuous  reply ;  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  sentimental  woman1 ;  and  the  home  scene  with 
Mary  and  Martha.     In  this  section,  too,  we  have  our  only 
account  of  the  sending  of  seventy  disciples  '  before  His 
face.'     All  these  passages  we  owe  to  Luke,  and  it  is  possible 
that  his  authority  was  '  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's 
steward,'8  who  accompanied  the  Lord  upon  this  journey. 
Even  where  Matthew  has  parallel  sayings  or  parables — for 
instance,   the   Lord's   Prayer   and   such   passages   as   xi. 
14  ff . »,  xi.  29  ff . 4,  xi.  34  ff . »,  xi.  37  ff .  •,  xii.  3-6 7,  xii.  22  ff. »,  xii. 
33  f.»,  xii.  35 10,  xii.  42  ff.11,  xii.  51  ff.",  xiii.  22  ff.lf,  xiv.  16 

1  Luke  xi.  27  f.  *  Luke  viii.  3.  *  Matt.  xii.  22-30  ;  43~45 

4  Matt.  xii.  38-42.  e  Matt.  vi.  22,  23  (cf.  v.  15).   *  Matt,  xxiii.  1-36. 

7  Matt.  x.  26-33.  *  Matt.  vi.  25-33.  *  Matt.  vi.  20,  21. 

»  Matt.  xxv.  i  ff.  »  Matt.  xxiv.  45  «•         "  Matt.  x.  34-36. 
»•  Matt.  vii.  13, 14. 
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ff.1,  xiv.  25ft*,  xiv.  34 »,  xv.  iff.4,  xvi.  13 f,  xvi.  16*, 
xvi.  17',  xvi.  18*,  xvii.  2',  xvii.  3,  4*°,  xvii.  611,  xvii. 
21 lf,  xvii.  24 1S,  xvii.  31 l4,  xvii.  35 lt,  xvii.  37 ie,  xviii.  14 1T — 
they  are  all  so  differently  placed  and  introduced  in  the  two 
Gospels,  often  also  so  differently  worded  and  motived,  as 
to  raise  the  question  which  has  been  discussed  already — 
whether  Luke  and  Matthew  are  really  reporting  identical 
sayings. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  one  of  the  sources  for 
this  Lucan  matter  may  be  found  in  the  little  band  of 
women,  in  whom  our  author  would  appear  to  have  been 
greatly  interested,  who  accompanied  Jesus  upon  His  last 
journey1*.  Luke  has  special  information  about  Herod 
and  his  Court,  and  omits  the  story  of  Salome's  dancing. 
Herodias's  daughter,  Salome,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
then  a  married  woman  ;  and  if  the  incident  has  any  foun- 
dation in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  tradition, 
as  reported  by  Mark  and  Matthew,  has  mistaken  '  girl/ 
meaning  '  slave-girl,'  for  '  girl,'  a  colloquial  expression  for 
'  daughter.'  Luke  was  evidently  inclined  to  disbelieve  the 
whole  account ;  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Joanna,  his  omiss- 
ion ought  to  lead  us  gravely  to  suspect  a  story  which  has 
always  attracted  morbid  people.  Other  passages  about 
Herod  are,  on  the  other  hand,  inserted  only  by  Luke.  Jesus, 
warned  of  the  tyrant's  intentions,  called  him  a  '  fox.'  Herod 
himself  did  not,  Luke  informs  us,  think  that  Jesus  was  John 
the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead,  as  Mark1*  seems  to  suggest. 
Our  Lord  Himself  was  tried  before  Herod*0,  who  mocked 
Him,  dressing  Him  up  like  a  puppet-king,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  common  difficulties  with  Galilean  patriots  and  their 
uncomfortable  Prisoner  on  that  day,  Herod  and  Pilate 
became  fast  friends.  In  these  details  Luke  is  probably 
right ;  he  should  also  be  treated  with  respect  when  he 
refrains  from  speaking  of  the  Herodians.  They  appear 
in  Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13  ;  Matthew  only  mentions  them  on 
the  second  of  these  two  occasions*1 ;  Luke  drops  them  out 

1  Matt.  xxii.  i  ff.  »  Matt.  x.  37,  38.  •  Matt.  v.  13. 

4  Matt,  xviii.  12-14.  *  Matt.  vi.  24.  •  Matt.  xi.  12,  13. 

'Matt.  v.  18.  •  Matt.  v.  32  ;  xix.  Q.  •  Matt,  xviii.  6,  7.^ 

10  Matt,  xviii.  15.  ll  Matt.  xvii.  20  ;  xxi.  21?     "  Matt  xxiv.  23. 

"  Matt.  xxiv.  26,  27.  14  Matt.  xxiv.  17, 18.  »  Matt.  xxiv.  40,  41. : 

"  Matt.  xxiv.  28.  "  Matt,  xxiii.  12.  "Luke  viii.  2,  3. 

"  Mark  vi.  16.  :  »°  Luke  xxiii.  8  ff.  "  Matt.  xxii.  16. 
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altogether.     Josephus   speaks   of   '  partisans   of   Herod, 
but  not  of  '  Herodians.'     Probably  Herod  posed  as  a  blase" 
spectator  of  the  turmoils  of  Jewish  politics,  and  left  the 
task    of    dealing    with   revolutionaries   to    the    Roman 
governor. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Robertson  (Expositor,  March,  1919) ;  the  information  about 
Herod  and  his  Court  underlying  parts  of  the  '  Travel-docu- 
ment '  as  well  as  its  tendency  to  make  as  good  a  case  as 
possible  for  the  Pharisees,  may  come,  he  thinks,  from 
Manaen  (Acts  xiii.  i)  who  was  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Antioch,  and  had  been  brought  up  along  with  Herod  the 
tetrarch.  He  was  the  grand-nephew  of  an  older  Manaen, 
an  Essene  (that  is,  super-Pharisee),  who  resided  at  the 
Court  of  Herod  the  Great. 

A  more  interesting  question  comes  into  view  when  we 
approach  Luke's  special  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Passion  Week.  The  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Moulton  made 
the  tentative  suggestion  some  time  ago  that  our  evangelist 
owed  to  Paul  much  of  his  material  in  this  section  of  his 
Gospel.  He  argued  that  Paul  had  seen  Jesus  in  Jerusalem, 
and  that  one  or  two  signs  of  his  presence  may  be  detected, 
even  before  the  last  week,  in  the  Third  Gospel.  As  one  of 
his  instances  he  quoted  the  phrase  '  God  forbid/  which 
occurs  in  Luke  xx.  16,  and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
Gospels — a  phrase  habitual  with  Paul,  and  not  specially 
characteristic  of  any  other  Jewish  writer.  If  Paul  was  at 
that  time  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  would  have  been  there  at  Passover-time. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  Luke  here  introduces  the 
word  meaning  '  look  through/  upon  which  something  has 
been  said  already  (Part  i., chap.  in.).  The  same  word  is  used 
of  the  Lord's  first  glance  at  Peter1,  His  searching  look  at 
Peter  when  that  ardent  loyalist  had  disowned  Him,»  and 
His  interested  survey  of  the  young  magistrate's  face  as  he 
came  up»  to  Him.  We  gather  that  the  word  is  employed 
to  express  a  kind  of  glance  characteristic  of  Jesus  when 
He  is  watching  actual  or  possible  disciples  going  through 
a  crisis  ;  if  Saul  led  the  cry  of  shocked  dissent  on  that  day, 
what  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  as  He  looked 
into  the  angry  face  of  the  young  man  who  was  to  be 

ljohn'i.42.  «  Luke  xxii.  61.  »  Mark  x.  21. 
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His  greatest  apostle  ?  To  him  the  Lord  was  then  a  mere 
'  stone '  of  stumbling ;  one  day  Saul  would  fall  over  it, 
and  would  be  '  broken/  to  be  moulded  anew,  and  built 
into  the  framework  of  the  Church,  '  Jesus  Christ  being  the 
chief  Corner-stone/  Paul  himself,  using  probably  the 
Book  of  Testimonies  (see  Part  iii.,  chap,  ii.),  becomes,  in 
Rom.  ix.-xi.,  the  expounder  of  the  very  parable  which, 
when  it  was  first  uttered,  roused  his  furious  resentment. 

Luke's  contributions  to  the  actual  story  of  the  Cross 
consist  of  three  sayings  of  Jesus  :  '  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ' l ;  '  Verily  I  say  to  thee, 
To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  Wfe  in  Paradise ' — this  is  intro- 
duced by  the  story  of  the  dving  thief* — and  '  Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit/'  'Father,  forgive 
them  '  would,  one  thinks,  most  naturally  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  the  (presumably)  Gentile  soldiers  who  nailed 
the  Saviour  to  the  cross  ;  but  all  the  patristic  testimonies 
agree  in  applying  it  to  the  Jews,  who  really  crucified  Him. 
The  apocryphal  '  Gospel  of  Peter '  actually  makes  them, 
with  Herod,  repudiate  a  share  in  Pilate's  washing,  and 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris  founds  a  strong  plea  for  the  retention 
of  Luke  xxiii.  34 — which  Westcott  and  Hort  reject  for 
textual  reasons — in  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  ground 
that  its  omission  in  important  MSS.  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  anti- Judaic  prejudice  brought  to  its  highest  pitch 
by  the  tendency,  so  manifest  in  Luke  and  Acts,  to  put  all 
the  blame  for  the  murder  of  Jesus  upon  the  Jewish  people. 
If  it  does  refer  to  the  Jews,  it  must  stand,  for  it  could  not 
have  been  inserted  in  a  Gentile  Gospel  like  this  unless  it 
had  been  really  uttered  ;  indeed,  our  instinctive  desire 
to  make  it  apply  only  to  the  Roman  soldiers  may  well  be 
a  relic  of  the  same  unworthy  prejudice — a  prejudice  little 
to  the  credit  of  a  people  who  '  were  not  beautiful  enough 
among  the  nations  to  have  His  mother  born  among  us, 
and  would  have  crucified  Hun  in  one  year  instead  of  three/ 
If  the  testimony  to  this  most  divine  of  the  Lord's  sayings 
came  from  Paul,  we  have  at  once  a  connexion  with  such 
passages  as  I  Tim.  i.  13,  '  I  did  it  in  ignorance/  as  well 
as  with  the  hopeful  tone'of  Rom.  xi.  26  (cf/also  Rom.  x.  2, 
'  not  according  to  knowledge  '),  and  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian preaching  (Acts  iii.  17).  It  is  still  more  tempting  to 
1  Luke  xxiii.  34.  *  Luke  xxiii.  40  ff.  *  Luk«  xxiii.  46. 
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conjecture  that  the  story  of  the  'penitent  robber  came 
from  Paul,  for  does  he  not  implicitly  set  himself  alongside 
of  this  malefactor  when  he  says,  '  I  have  been  crucified 
with  Christ '  ? *  He  too  had  been  swept  from  Calvary 
to  Paradise.1  The  third  saying,  which  gives  us  the  self- 
committal  of  Jesus,  is  closely  parallel  with  Acts  vii.  59, 
except  that  what  the  '  Father '  is  to  Jesus,  Jesus  Himself 
is  to  Stephen.  When  we  notice  that  the  appeal  for  the 
pardon  of  his  murderers  was  also  repeated  by  Stephen,8 
and  that  Saul  was  present  on  this  second  occasion,4  we 
see  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
clear  emphasis  upon  this  obvious  parallel  in  his  friend's 
Gospel.  As  to  Luke's  account  of  the  Last  Supper,  it  is 
established  that  the  words  of  Institution  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Gospel  from  I  Cor.  xi.  24,  25. 

1  Gal.  ii.  20.  »  2  Cor.  xii.  4, 

3  Acts  vii.  60.  •  Acts  vii.  58. 
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OUR  author  is  evidently  the  nearest  approach  to  a  man  of 
the  world — the  phrase  is  used  without  prejudice — amongst 
the  evangelists.  The  '  sea  of  Galilee  '  becomes  merely  the 
'  lake  of  Gennesaret '  in  his  Gospel;  nor  is  he  so  clear  as  to 
local  conditions  as  is  Mark.  In  v.  19  the  men  who  brought 
their  paralysed  friend  to  Jesus  let  him  down  '  through 
the  tiles ' — for  an  explanation  of  this  see  above  (Part  i., 
chap,  ii.)  ;  Luke  is  thinking  of  a  superior  middle-class  villa 
in  the  Roman  style,  not  of  the  Galilean  cottage.  He  traces 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  back  to  God,  and  outside  the  Birth 
story  all  references  to  purely  Jewish  questions  tend  to  be 
deleted.  He  softens  harsh  metaphors  and  laboriously 
corrects  Mark's  vulgarisms ;  for  instance,  the  phrase  '  fishers 
of  men  '  of  Mark  i.  17  becomes  '  thou  shalt  be  a  catcher 
of  men  alive,'1  and  the  decorous  word 'money'  is  substituted 
for  the  colloquial  '  brass '  of  Mark  vi.  8  in  Luke  ix.  3. 
He  does  not  quite  know  what  to  call  the  '  stretcher  '  in 
v.  18  ff.  First  it  is  a  '  bed,'  then  a  '  little  bed  '  or  '  pallet,' 
then — as  if  in  despair — '  the  thing  on  which  he  was  laid.' 
Mark  uses  a  more  homely  word,  which  we  may  translate, 
if  we  will, '  mat ' ;  it  is  used  by  Luke  himself  in  Acts  ix.  33, 
but  for  some  reason  studiously  avoided  here.  '  The  thing 
on  which  he  was  laid '  looks  like  a  dictionary  phrase,  and 
the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  these  variant  transla- 
tions is  that  Luke  is  seeking  a  more  exact  rendering  of  the 
Aramaic  word  which  Mark  had  translated  '  mat ' ;  or 
perhaps  our  author  has  simply  crossed  out  the  objectionable 
word  '  mat '  from  the  phrase  '  the  mat  on  which  he  was 
laid.'  He  tries  all  the  suggestions  of  his  dictionary 
in  turn,  without  satisfying  himself ;  then,  when  the  same 
tiresome  word  turns  up  again  in  the  (also  possibly  Marcan) 

1  Luke  v.  10. 
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stories  of  Peter  in  Acts  i.-xii.,  he  relapses  in  despair 
upon  the  homely  '  mat.'  There  are  signs  of  something  like 
the  same  process  in  Luke  xiv.  12,  where  there  is  no  Marcan 
basis.  '  When  thou  makest  a  breakfast  or  a  supper/ 
we  read  ;  but  there  is  no  meal  in  the  East  corresponding  to 
our  erstwhile  substantial  English  breakfast,  so  that  the  word 
here  (as  also  the  related  verb  in  John  xxi.  12, 15,  and  in  the 
Western  text  of  Luke  xv.  29 — see  below,  p.  177)  should 
be  rendered  a  '  banquet,'  '  to  have  a  dinner  ' — that  is,  any 
meal  to  which  invitations  are  issued.  In  the  next  verse 
a  third  alternative  translation  is  introduced,  '  When  thou 
makest  a  party.'1  Here,  then,  are  three  Greek  words  for 
the  same  idea  once  more.  It  should  be  observed  that  this 
instance  does  not  decide  whether  Luke  is  using  in  this 
part  of  his  work  a  written  document  or  a  fragment  of  oral 
tradition ;  all  it  does  tell  us  is  that  he  is  translating  into 
Greek  from  Aramaic.  The  word  which  I  have  rendered 
'  party  '  also  occurs  in  Luke  v.  29,  where  it  is  used  of  Levi 
the  publican's  '  at-home.'  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
exaggerate  Luke's  Greek  culture ;  if  he  came  from 
Antioch,  he  would  know  something  of  Aramaic  at  first 
hand,  for  North  Syrian  Aramaic  was  spoken  in  the  country 
districts  round  AJntioch.  His  preface  may  have  been  a 
specially  polished  exercise  in  Greek  prose  composition ; 
elsewhere  he  scarcely  comes  up  to  the  standard,  say,  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  v.  36,  37  he  cobbles  up 
Mark's  figure  most  laboriously,  and  in  v.  39  takes  care  to 
point  out  our  Lord's  sympathy  with  the  connoisseur's  point 
of  view. 

On  the  whole  he  is  a  careful  scholar,  according  to  the 
measure  of  those  days.  He  catches  accurately  the  real 
cause  of  offence  in  vi.  I.  '  Rubbing '  the  corn  '  in  their 
hands  '  was  a  transgression  of  Sabbath  law,  because  it  was 
a  kind  of  threshing  ;  if  you  were  hungry,  you  could  pluck 
the  ears  of  corn,  so  long  as  you  did  not  leave  the  path,  but 
you  must  not  rub  them  out  in  your  hands.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  already  that  Luke  avoids  Mark's  apparent 
suggestion  that  the  disciples  left  the  path.  Similarly, 
he  explains  the  mysterious  '  Cananaean  '  of  Mark  iii.  19  as 
meaning  '  zealot '  or  political  fanatic,  so  giving  us  a  useful 
hint  of  the  company  that  Judas  kept  in  those  days.  We 

1  Luke  xiv.  13. 
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noticed  above  that  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  ex- 
culpate the  Roman  Government ;  in  this  connexion 
he  makes  it  plain  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  were  no 
Roman  soldiers  in  the  band  which  arrested  Jesus,1  and 
he  drops  out  all  reference  to  the  mocking  of  our  Lord  by 
Pilate's  guard.  •  The  same  motive  comes  out  in  '  wishing 
to  release  Jesus,'8  'whom  they  were  asking  for/4  both 
Luke  only  (cf .  Acts  iii.  14).  In  vi.  47  f  f .  he  adapts  a  parable  * 
to  less  purely  local  conditions ;  Palestinian  scenery 
provides  the  details  in  Matthew's  version ;  while  the 
imagery  in  Luke's  tendering  answers  to  conditions  in  the 
great  river-valleys  of  the  North. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  Luke 
is  sometimes  a  little  hazy  about  the  geography  of  Palestine 
proper.  Chapter  iv.  44  gives  us,  in  the  best  MSS.,  '  and 
He  was  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of  Judaea.'  Does  this 
mean  the  Roman  province  of  Judaea,  or  is  it  a  general 
territorial  name  for  the  whole  country,  including  Galilee  ? 
It  is  Luke's  normal  practice  to  employ  territorial  names, 
and  we  have  '  Judaea '  again  in  vii.  17,  where  Galilee  must 
surely  be  meant ;  while  xxiii.  5  is  even  more  remarkable, 
'  teaching  in  all  Judaea,  beginning  from  Galilee.'  I  sug- 
gested above  (Part  i.,ch.iv.)  that  there  may  be  a  hint  here  of 
a  journey  southward  at  this  point,  but  the  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  upon  Luke's  use  of 
the  name  '  Judaea.'  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  our 
evangelist  thought  of  '  Decapolis '  as  a  city,  whereas  the 
name  stands  for  a  district  held  by  ten  Greek  cities4 ;  pos- 
sibly, however,  the  '  city  '  is  Gerasa.  He  alters  Mark's 
'  country-towns  ' 7 — an  exceedingly  apt  expression,  used 
by  Josephus  as  specially  characteristic  of  Galilee — to 
'  cities.'  Here  again  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  wished  to 
suggest  a  tour  not  confined  to  Galilee,  for  Mark8  has 
'  the  neighbouring  country-towns  ' ;  Luke,  •  '  the  other  ' 
(foreign  ?)  '  cities,'  mentioning  '  Judaea  '  immediately 
afterwards.  The  outsider  is  evident  in  the  substitution  of 
'  the  opposite  side  to  Galilee  '  in  viii.  26  for '  the  other  side 
of  the  sea.' 

1  Luke  xxii.  52  (cf.  John  xviii.  3).  a  Mark  xv.  16  ff. 

*  Luke  xxiii.  20.  4  Luke  xxiii.  25. 

5  Matt.  vii.  24  ff.  B  Luke  viii.  39.  7  Mark  i.  38. 

•Mark  1.38.  »Lukeiv.43. 
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Our  evangelist  also  tends  to  replace  Oriental  phrases 
by  more  restrained  Greek  expressions.  Matt.  xi.  17  has 
'  ye  did  not  beat  your  breasts/  but  Luke  prefers  e  ye  did 
not  weep '  (see  below,  p.  173) ;  however,  he  retains  the  beat- 
ing of  the  breast,  along  with  weeping,  in  viii.  52,  where 
Mark — one  would  fancy  with  a  touch  of  contempt  for  so 
extravagant  a  display  of  grief — has  '  weeping  and  making 
a  great  noise.'  *  Another  strong  Oriental  gesture  is  toned 
down  in  Luke  ix.  5,  '  shake  oft  the  dust  trom  your  feet ' 
(cf .  x.  ii, '  say,  Even  the  dust  that  clings  to  our  feet  we  wipe 
off  against  you  ')  ;  Mark  has  '  shake  out  the  earth  beneath 
your  feet.'2  Luke's  first  expression  merely  implies  that 
they  were  to  shake  the  dust  away  by  a  kind  of  kick; 
from  his  second  all  we  should  gather  is  that  they  should 
say  that  they  were  doing  so.  Mark  makes  the  procedure 
quite  clear ;  they  were  to  take  off  their  sandals  and 
shake  out  the  dirt  that  had  wedged  itself  in  between  sole 
and  foot.  '  One  of  the  old  prophets  '  is  a  frankly  Gentile 
phrase.*  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  located  at 
a  '  city  called  Bethsaida  '  *  ;  if  Luke  is  right  here,  we  must 
place  the  miracle  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  On  the 
whole  it  looks  like  a  mistake,  for  Mark6  and  Matthew1 
have  '  a  desert  place.'  The  feelings  of  a  very  much 
civilized  townsman  are  reflected  in  viii.  27,  where  the  misery 
of  the  demoniac  is  summed  up  in  the  words  'and 
for  a  long  time  he  had  not  worn  an  upper  garment '  (but 
see  pp.  157-158  for  an  alternative  explanation), '  and  did  not 
stay  in  a  house.'  Mark's  crying  and  cutting  himself  with 
stones/7  which  Luke,  with  his  habitual  restraint,  leaves 
out,  gives  us  a  much  more  tragic  picture  of  the  madman ; 
Luke's  tone  is  that  of  one  Greek  gentleman  writing  to 
another.  The  same  feeling  for  the  horror  of  a  homeless 
life  can  be  discerned  in  ix.  12,  where  the  disciples  are 
described  as  aghast  at  the  prospect  of  the  crowds  not  finding 
shelter  for  the  night  (that  '  they  may  put  up  for  the  night/ 
Luke  only).-  Is  that  the  reason  why  he  thought  that  the 
miracle  must  have  taken  place  near  a  city  of  some  kind, 
because  Jesus  could  not  have  kept  the  people  so  late  in  a 

1  Mark  v.  38. 
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lonely  spot,  without  the  possibility  of  a  night's  lodging  ? 
Again  we  feel  that  the  emphasis  is  misplaced  ;  to  stay  out 
all  night  would  be  no  hardship  for  Galileans  by  the  sultry 
lakeside.  In  xi.  29  he  omits  '  adulterous  '  (?  from  Q,  for 
Mark  viii.  12  has  not  got  it),  which  is  found  in  Matt.  xvi. 
4  ;  it  was  a  Jewish  term  for  '  idolatrous.'  Luke  also  misses 
the  symbolism  of  the  '  whitened  tombs,' l  having  the  much 
vaguer  phrase  '  hidden  tombs.'  Certain  Jewish  kings 
had  been  buried  close  to  the  Temple  precincts.  Later, 
because  of  their  association  with  ancestor-worship,  they 
were  pronounced  unclean  or  '  tabu  '  * ;  but  as  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  detect  the  entrance  to  a  sepulchre,  they 
were  whitewashed  afresh  every  spring.  But  '  Theophilus  ' 
would  not  know  this,  and  any  reference  to  '  whitewashed 
tombs  '  would  bewilder  him  ;  '  unseen  sepulchres  '  gives 
the  sense  for  all  practical  purposes,  though  Matthew's 
version  has  an  added  touch  of  piquancy  for  those  '  Chris- 
tians '  who,  whether  at  the  Easter  Communion  or  the 
Covenant  Service,  are  content  with  an  annual  whitewash- 
ing. Similarly,  Luke  softens  the  '  uncleanness  '  of  Matt, 
xxiii.  27  into  '  evil.' 8 

I  In  xii.  19  the-  rich  fool  addresses  his  soul  after  the 
fashion  of  a  comfort-loving  Roman  gentleman  talking 
to  his  '  genius  ' ;  Luke  has  '  think  about  the  crows '  in 
xii.  24 — a  Greek  idea — while  Matt.  vi.  26  has  '  look  closely 
at '  (pur  old  friend,  signifying  a  searching  glance — see 
Part  i.,  chap,  iii.)  '  the  wild  birds ' ;  in  xii.  27  '  think  about 
the  lilies,'  where  Matthew*  gives  us  the  humbler  Jewish 
'  learn  a  lesson  from  the  wild  lilies.'  In  xii.  51  he  sub- 
stitutes the  explanatory  word  '  division  '  for  the  '  sword  ' 
of  Matt.  x.  34,  and  in  xii.  58  he  has  '  before  a  magis- 
trate ' — omitted  in  Matt.  v.  25 — '  court-officer  '  (Matthew, 
'  attendant '),  '  the  last  mite  '  (J  quadrans)  for  '  the  last 
quadrans '  (f  farthing)  of  Matthew's  version.  Luke  xiii. 
19  has  the  townsman's  phrase  '  in  his  own  garden  '  instead 
of  '  in  his  field  ' 6  or  'on  the  land ' 6 ;  xiii.  24,  '  house  door  ' 
instead  of  '  city  gate.' 7  In  the  interests  of  completeness 
Luke  adds  '  and  north  and  south  ' 8  to  the  reminiscence  of 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  27  ;  Luke  xi.  44. 

2  Ezek.  xliii.  7  ;  Numb.  xix.  16. 

*  Luke  xi.  39.  *  Matt.  vi.  28. 

*  Matt.  xiii.  31.  *  Mark.  iv.  31. 
'  Matt.  vii.  13.                                       •  Luke  xiii.  29. 
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Isa.  lix.  19  in  Matt.  viii.  n  (cf.  Ps.  cvii.  3).  East  and 
west  are  always  the  two  chief  points  of  the  compass  to 
the  Jew,  the  course  of  whose  history  ran  from  eastern 
desert  to  western  sea ;  but  Luke  came  from  the  north 
himself,  so  very  naturally  north  and  south  come  in.  Words 
current  in  the  world  of  business  are  much  more  frequent 
in  this  Gospel  than  in  the  others;  such  are  'trade,'1 
'made  a  profit  of,'8  and  'made'8 — here  Matthew  has 
the  less  technical  '  I  gained  '  * — '  I  blackmailed  ' 6 ;  in 
this  passage,  as  in  iii.  13,  the  word  is  peculiar  to  Luke. 
The  signet-ring  and  the  '  first  robe '  in  the  story  of  the 
'  lost '  son  would  be  f  amiliar  ideas  to  the  Syrian  landowner 
of  the  period  (for  the  signet-ring  compare  Matt.  vii.  6,  and 
above,  p.  119) ;  they  stand  for  the  restoration  of  the  bankrupt 
boy  to  his  share  of  the  family  inheritance.6  Unless  the 
suggestion  made  above  is  accepted  (see  p.  122),  '  to  this 
fig-tree  ' 7 — might  look  like  a  rationalizing  of  a  difficult 
saying.8  Matt.  xxi.  34,  36  has  '  slaves,'  '  other  slaves  ' ; 
Mark  and  Luke9  agree  that  the  '  Lord  of  the  vineyard ' 
sent  them  one  at  a  time.  Matthew  is  nearer,  as  usual, 
to  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  prophets  come 
in  groups ;  the  others  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case — 
compare  Matt.  xxii.  3  with  Luke  xiv.  17,  where  precisely 
the  same  difference  may  be  observed.  Luke  is  the  only 
one  of  our  evangelists  to  mention  the  Roman  military 
prisons.10  In  xxi.  29  he  seems  to  be  uncertain  whether 
Mark11  has  got  the  right  tree,  for  he  adds  '  and  all  the  trees/ 
and  in  xxii.  25  he  marks  an  allusion  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
(the  '  Benefactor  '),  a  member  of  the  famous  Greek  dynasty 
in  Egypt.  References  to  the  imperial  history  of  the  times 
may  be  found  in  xiii.  i  ff.,  xix.  12  ff.,  as  in  ii.  I,  iii.  I — 
all  are  peculiar  to  Luke.  In  xxiii.  47  we  have  '  righteous 
man,'  where  Matthew12  and  Mark18  show  'Son  of  God.' 
Both  phrases  in  the  Jewish  language  of  the  time  meant 
the  same  thing ;  but  '  Son  of  God '  was  the  specifically 
Jewish  mode  of  expression,  whereas  '  righteous  man ' 

1  Luke  xix.  13.  »  Luke  xix.  16. 

'  Luke  xix.  itt.  «  Matt.  xxv.  20,  22. 

'  Luke  xix.  8  (cf.  iii.  13).  8  Luke  xv.  22. 

7  Lukexvii.  6.  "Matt.xvii.2o;xxi.  ax;  Mark  xi.  23. 

•  Mark  xii.  2,  4,  5  ;  Luke  xx.  10-12.  10  Luke  xxi.  12  :  xxii.  33. 

11  Mark  xiii.  28.  1J  Matt,  xxvii.  54 
18  Mark  xv.  39. : 
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is    much    more    natural    in    thej  mouth    of    a    Gentile 
centurion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  evangelist  is  kvery  much 
of  a  Greek.  He  is  fond  of  the  word  '  grace,'  but  he  uses  it 
in  a  distinctively  Hellenic  way.  The  beautiful  phrase  '  The 
words  of  grace '  (Dr.  Rendel  Harris  suggests  '  charm  ')  in  iv. 
22  refers  quite  as  much  to  the  style  and  delivery  as  to  the 
subject-matter  of  our  Lord's  sermon  at  Nazareth,  and  in 
vi.  32,  '  What  grace  have  ye  ?  '  we  have  an  excellent  foil 
to  Matthew's  very  Jewish  ideas,  '  What  do  ye  extra  ?  ' 
'  What  reward  have  ye  ?  ' J  Luke  is  thinking  of  the 
Christian's  bearing,  Matthew  of  his  positive  achievement ; 
both  are  right,  for  the  word  of  Jesus,  we  may  be  sure, 
included  both  in  its  scope.  Words  from  the  same  root 
occur,  and  are  found  in  Luke  only,  in  vii.  42, '  He  graciously 
forgave  them  both,'  or,  more  literally,  '  He  did  the  gracious 
thing  by  both  ' ;  vii.  21,  '  He  graciously  bestowed  sight ' ; 
vii.  47, '  by  grace  of  which  I  say  to  thee,  Her  sins,  the  many, 
are  forgiven,  because  she  loved  much.'  Though  Luke 
was  the  friend  and  companion  of  Paul,  his  use  of  the 
great  Christian  word  does  not  reproduce  his  master's 
idea.  '  Grace  '  to -our  evangelist  is  not  all  on  the  side  of 
God ;  there  underlies  his  employment  of  words  and 
phrases  derived  from  '  grace '  a  very  sensitive  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  penitence  and  gratitude  in  the 
forgiven  soul,  as  well  as  that  of  free  grace  on  the  part  of 
the  forgiving  God.  Bad  manners  are  rebuked  in  vii.  45, 
and  in  viii.  15  we  notice  a  genuinely  Greek  expression, 
translated  in  our  version  '  an  honest  and  good  heart.' 
Perhaps  that  is  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  the  meaning 
of  the  original  in  English  ;  the  only  other  suggestion  which 
I  can  make  is  '  in  a  will  disposed  to  noble  ends.'  '  Honest 
and  good  '  is  a  rendering  of  the  Greek  idiom  corresponding 
to  our  '  gentleman  ' ;  '  without  arriere  pensee  '  is  our 
nearest  modern  phrase.  In  ix.  62  we  have  a  Greek  proverb 
found  in  a  more  extended  form  in  Hesiod,  '  Who  doing 
his  work  with  diligence  would  plough  a  straight  furrow, 
no  longer  glancing  back  after  his  companions ' ;  in  the 
same  way,  the  Risen  Lord  appears  to  quote  Pindar  and 
Aeschylus  to  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus."  Possibly 
some  consideration  of  this  sort  has  given  rise  to  Hahn's 

1  Matt.  v.  46,  47.  »  Acts  xxvi.  14. 
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theory  that  Luke  himself  was  the  would-be  follower 
addressed  in  ix.  62,  and  that  he  became  one  of  the  seventy, 
of  whose  missionary  journey  he  alone  tells  us.  We  can 
well  imagine  that  Jesus  would  become  a  Greek  to  the 
Greeks,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  where  a  Jewish  saying 
reminded  Luke  of  a  Greek  proverb,  he  has  not  instinctively 
allowed  the  words  to  catch  the  Greek  rhythm.  That  he 
wrote  quickly  is  suggested  by  ix.  53,  where  we  read,  '  His 
face  was  going  ' ;  this  appears  to  be  a  Hebraism  incorrectly 
used,  and  refers  back  to  '  He  set  His  face  like  a  flint ' 
(cf.  Isa.  1.  7)  '  to  go  to  Jerusalem.'  There  may  be  a  side- 
glance  in  ix.  51  to  Hazael's  setting  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
for  in  the  LXX  the  words  are  the  same ;  Jesus  went  to 
save  as  deliberately  as  Hazael  to  destroy.1  Like  other 
ready  writers,  Luke  sometimes  calls  into  his  service  an 
expression  which  slips  from  his  pen  twice  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  then  never  employs  it  again.  The  Birth 
story  proves  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  keep,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Jewish  atmosphere  and  setting  of  the  story 
in  the  main  body  of  the  Gospel;  this  only  makes  the 
obtrusion  of  his  native  Greek  the  more  striking.  Addi- 
tional piquancy  is  given  to  the  praise  of  '  shamelessness  ' 
expressed  in  xi.  8,  and  implied  in  xviii.  5,  by  our  knowledge 
that  the  writer  is  here  doing  violence  to  his  own  instincts 
of  dignity  and  restraint.  '  Fit ' — in  much  the  same  sense 
as  that  conveyed  by  our  colloquial  phrase — in  ix.  62, 
xiv.  35,  is  distinctly  Greek,  as  it  is  athletic  in  suggestion ; 
in  Heb.  vi.  7  and  in  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  bears  a  different  meaning ;  only  in  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos1  and  in  the  saying  of  the  Rabbis — '  The  worker 
who  proves  himself  fit  in  the  work  of  the  garden  has 
access  also  to  the  storehouse  ' — do  we  find  anything  like 
the  same  sense.  For  another  athletic  figure  see  xiii.  24, 
where  '  agonize '  to  enter  may  be  translated  '  Fight  hard  to 
enter ' ;  here  both  the  preliminary  training  for  the  games  as 
well  as  strenuous  participation  in  them  is  implied — the 
meaning  is  very  nearly, '  Keep  yourselves  in  fighting  form.' 
The  Greek  passion  for  precision  can  be  discerned  in 
i.  4  ('  the  certainty  of  the  words  about  which  you  have 
received  instruction '),  and  the  same  note  may  be  heard 
in  xi.  52,  '  the  key  of  knowledge  ' ;  Matthew*  has  '  ye  close 
1 2  Kings  xii.  17.  « At.  Ex.  iv.  13.  •  Matt,  xxiii.  13. 
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the  Kingdom  '—the  '  Lewis'  Syriac  of  Matthew,  '  ye  hold 
the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  men.'  In  xi.  17 
Luke  renders '  thoughts/  where  Matt.  xii.  25  has '  passions  '; 
in  ii.  35,  v.  22  (cf.  xxiv.  38)  '  reasonings,'  whereas  Matt, 
ix.  4  has  again  the  word  which  I  have  translated  '  passions.' 
The  Lord's  charming  courtesy  is  brought  out  in  xii.  37, 
and  the  charge  to  the  seventy  might  be  taken  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  handbook  on  manners  for  ministers.  Indeed, 
if  the  missionaries  on  that  occasion  were  sent  to  Gentile 
homes,  and  were  Jews,  x.  8 — '  eat  what  is  set  before  you  ' 
— was  a  hard  saying,  anticipating  Peter's  Joppa  vision 
and  the  whole  discussion  of  Gal.  ii.  12  ff.  The  value 
of  friendliness  is  vividly  set  forth  in  xvi.  9,  and  the  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  speaks  loudly  in  praise  of  the 
neighbourly  spirit  common  to  good  sportsmen  of  every 
class.  In  xix.  40  we  notice  a  rebuke  to  churlishness, 
and  the  same  commonness  of  mind  is  glanced  at  in  xx.  23 
('  low  scheming ')  ;  Matthew1  has  a  word  corresponding 
to  the  Old  English  '  naughtiness ' — they  were  '  out  for 
mischief  '—Mark*  '  hypocrisy.'  The  '  Highest '  is  a 
favourite  phrase  with  our  evangelist ;  it  is,  of  course, 
a  Jewish  expression  meaning  '  God,'  but  it  would  be 
specially  attractive  to  a  Greek  (cf.  Matt.  v.  45 ; 
Luke  vi.  35). 

That  Luke  was  a  doctor  might  be  inferred  from  his  books 
without  the  help  of  Church  tradition.  The  peculiar 
intimacy  of  the  Birth  story  suggests  that  Mary  would 
tell  a  doctor  more  than  she  cared  to  confide  to  others. 
Specially  interesting  from  this  point  of  view  is  iv.  23  ; 
the  doctor  is  painfully  conscious  that  medical  men  are 
not  immune  from  criticism.  He  is  not  quite  so  precise 
in  his  descriptions  of  demon-possession  as  are  the  other 
Synoptists ;  there  are  traces  of  hesitation,  if  not  of 
scepticism.  In  iv.  33  we  find  a  strange  expression,  '  a 
spirit  of  an  unclean  demon,'  and  in  iv.  35  Jesus  says, 
'  Come  out  away  from  him  ' ;  Mark8  has '  an  unclean  demon  ' 
and  '  come  out  of  him.'  Luke  is  not  sure  whether  the 
evil  power  is  really  inside  the  man  or  is  only  attacking 
him  from  outside.  Luke  viii.  27,  again,  is  vaguer  than 
Mark  v.  2—'  having  demons '  instead  of  in  an  unclean 
spirit.'  When,  however,  the  stronger  statement  appears 
1  Matt.  xxii.  18.  z  Mark  xii.  15.  i.1  Mark  i.  23,  25. 
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in  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself,  he  generally  reproduces 
it  (e.g.  xi.  26). 

Going  back  to  iv.  35,  we  observe  that  Luke  says  that 
the  demon  did  not  hi  jure  the  man,  wbereas  hi  Mark  we  read 
that  the  demon  '  tore  '  him. x  In  iv.  39  Jesus  stands  over 
Peter's  mother-in-law,  as  a  doctor  would,  and  in  iv.  38 
we  have  a  medical  term — '  consulted  Him  about  her.' 
Interest  in  the  details  of  the  healing  methods  of  Jesus 
is  manifest  in  iv.  40,  '  laying  His  hands  upon  each  one,' 
and  the  incorrect  word  '  paralytic  '  *  is  replaced  by  '  para- 
lysed man,'8  'whole'  by  the  cautious  doctor's  phrase 
'  convalescent.'  This  last  word  is  very  common  in  the 
Gospel ;  it  is  translated  '  safe  and  sound '  in  xv.  27, 
is  frequently  found  in  letters  of  the  period — '  I  hope 
you  are  pretty  well ' — but,  apart  from  3  John  2,  only 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  of  '  wholesome 
doctrine '  or  '  healthy '  spiritual  life  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  In  iv.  38  our  author  uses  the  proper  technical 
term  for  malaria  ;  in  Acts  xxviii.  8  the  word  translated 
'  fever  '  means  '  gastric  fever.'  Sick  people  in  this  Gospel 
are  always  cured  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  demoniacs 
by  the  word  of  exorcism.  In  ix.  38  '  look  at '  is  another 
doctor's  word — '  examine  ' — and  Luke  avoids  the  vague 
term  '  weakness,'*  but  uses  the  medical  expression  '  pros- 
tration '  in  the  curious  phrase  '  a  spirit  of  prostration.'* 
Does  he  mean  to  imply  that  this  poor  woman's  prostration 
was  rather  nervous  than  organic  ?  It  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  question  of  demon-possession  here,  rather  of  a  lack 
of  spirit — in  the  other  sense  of  the  word.  Luke's  avoidance 
of  Matthew's  phrases  '  torments'  and  '  tormented'  •  suggests 
the  observation  that  the  first  evangelist  looks  at  the 
case  from  the  standpoint  of  the  patient's  suffering ; 
the  third  from  the  doctor's  point  of  view,  laying  stress 
upon  his  medical  condition.  '  The  power '  of  our  Lord 
to  heal  is  quite  a  Lucan  idea7 ;  in  viii.  46  a  reference 
to  the  '  power '  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  where 
Mark8  has  only  a  statement  of  his  own.  The  fact  that 
Luke  has  '  powers/  in  the  sense  of  '  acts  of  power '  or 
'  mighty  works/  only  twice,  on  both  occasions  where 

1  Mark  i.  26.  *  Mark  ii.  3,  5,  9.  «  Luke  v.  18,  24. 

4  Matt.  iv.  23  ;  11.35;   x.  x.  '  Luke  xiii.  n. 

•  Matt.  iv.  24  ;  viii.  6.  »  Luke  vi.  19.  •  Mark  v.  30. ' 
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his  reverence  for  the  actual  words  of  Jesus  forbade 
alteration,  as  against  six  examples  in  Matthew  and  three 
in  Mark,  leads  us  to  think  that  he  preferred  to  think  of 
the  healing  virtue  of  Jesus  as  uniformly  exercised  rather 
than  of  the  comparative  impressiveness  of  His  particular 
achievements.  In  vii.  21  he  gives  us  an  interesting  dis- 
tinction between  epidemic  diseases  and  chronic  complaints, 
and  in  vi.  40  '  every  one  who  is  duly  certified  '  is  peculiar 
to  this  Gospel. 

But  illustrations  of  Luke's  obtrusively  medical  phrase- 
ology abound  on  every  page  of  his  books  ;  his  '  needle  ' 
in  xviii.  25  is  a  doctor's  needle  ;  his  descriptions  alike 
of  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the  baby  Jesus  and  the 
first  aid  rendered  to  the  man  found  '  unconscious ' — • 
another  technical  term — on  the  road  by  the  Good 
Samaritan  are  delightfully  medical ;  the  '  little  children  ' 
brought  to  Jesus,  like  the  Holy  Babe  Himself,  become 
'  infants  '  (in  the  medical  sense)  in  Luke  xviii.  15  (cf.  ii.  12), 
while  in  xxi.  n  '  epidemic  diseases  '  appear  among  the 
woes  of  the  last  times — in  this  Gospel  only.  The  lost  son 
'  comes  to  himself/  as  a  patient  comes  out  of  a  swoon1 ; 
did  Jesus  really  mean  that  the  boy  had  fainted  away? 
while  the  Pharisee  in  his  morbid  pride  and  the  rich  fool  in 
his  self-absorbed  complacency  talk  to  themselves  like 
sick  men  in  delirium.* 

I  may  mention  at  this  point  that  there  is  a  series 
of  studies  in  the  bad  habit  of  talking  to  yourself  in 
Luke's  picture-gallery.  Simon  the  Pharisee  '  said  with- 
in himself,'  the  rich  fool  '  reasoned  within  himself/ 
the  prodigal  '  came  to  himself/  the  unjust  steward, 
like  the  unjust  judge,  '  said  within  himself/  while  the 
Pharisee  in  the  parable  '  prayed  within  himself.'  Simon 
was  talking  to  himself,  when  he  should  have  been  listening 
to  Jesus,  and  so  becomes  the  odd  one  out  in  the  company. 
The  rich  fool  is  wholly  absorbed  in  himself,  and  sets  to 
work  to  be  merry — an  impossible  task — by  himself ;  but 
by-and-by  his  uninvited  guest — God — touches  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  he  is  summoned  to  join  the  others — 
'  They  are  asking  for  you/  The  Pharisee  in  the  temple 
gives  us  a  still  more  ironical  picture  of  fatuous  self-import- 
ance ;  he  '  plants  himself '  to  pray — the  same  word  is 
1  Luke  xv.  17.  *  Luke  xviii.  n  ;  -Txii.  17.  : 
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used  of  Zacchaeus,  when  he  made  his  great  declaration — 
while  the  publican  simply  '  stands/  and  the  words  that 
we  overhear  give  us  the  substance  of  his  self-involved 
thoughts.  The  unjust  judge  is  concerned  about  his  own 
dignity ;  like  representatives  of  the  vested  interests  in 
later  days,  he  concedes  a  grudging  justice  to  the  oppressed, 
because  he  is  afraid  that  the  lower  classes  may  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  one  of  these  days.  The  lost 
son  and  the  unjust  steward  both  wake  up,  as  from  a  dream, 
to  find  themselves  stranded,  and  hasten  to  make  friends. 
The  undernote  in  all  these  parables  is  the  necessity  of 
fellowship  for  beings  such  as  we  are  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  and  emphasis  is  placed  now  upon  the  folly  of  those 
who  hold  themselves  aloof  from  others,  now  upon  the 
prudence  of  those  who,  finding  themselves  alone,  make 
up  their  minds  at  all  costs  to  find  shelter  and  a  home,  for 
independence  is  a  comfortless  unreality.  The  elder 
brother  in  the  parable  from  one  point  of  view, '  Dives '  from 
another,  are  also  variations  upon  the  same  theme. 

To  go  back  to  our  main  subject :  the  wastrel's  life  in 
the  '  far  country  '  is  described  in  language  which  reminds 
us  of  the  tones  of  a  discreet  and  experienced  doctor — 
'  living  irregularly ' — and  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
elder  brother's  blunt  assertion — '  who  has  devoured  thy 
living  with  harlots.'  A  curious  instance  of  Luke's  loyalty 
to  his  profession  is  to  be  found  in  his  treatment  of 
the  story  of  the  woman  with  the  haemorrhage.  Mark, 
who  seems  rather  to  have  enjoyed  a  hit  at  the  faculty, 
says  hi  the  most  sweeping  fashion  that  she  had  '  spent  all 
her  living '  and  had  '  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands 
of  many  doctors  ' ;  that  she  got  no  better,  but  rather  grew 
worse.1  In  the  later  MSS.  of  Luke  there  has  been  some 
harmonizing,  but  earlier  and  better  copies  have  '  who 
could  not  be  healed  by  any.'  *  Here  is  a  twofold  insinuation : 
Luke  will  not  allow  that  she  had  been  to  a  properly  qualified 
doctor,  and  at  the  same  time  suggests  that  the  trouble 
was  not  any  lack  of  medical  skill,  but  her  own  inability 
to  rally  ;  this,  of  course,  only  makes  the  Good  Physician's 
success  the  more  wonderful.  In  viii.  55,  56  it  should  be 
noticed  that  he  reverses  the  order  of  Mark  v.  43.  With 
Mark  the  primary  interest  is  the  general  policy  of  reserve 

1  Mark  v.  36. ;  •  Luke  viii.  43 
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consistently  maintained  by  Jesus  in  the  towns  of  the 
lakeside  ;  Luke  is  thinking  of  the  treatment  of  the  patient. 
He  often  tells  us  how  long  the  sufferer  had  been  afflicted1 
— only  Luke  viii.  43  has  a  parallel  in  Mark — and  in  v.  12 
he  substitutes  '  a  man  in  an  advanced  stage  of  leprosy ' 
for  '  a  leper ' a ;  this  helps  us  to  understand  the  anger  of  Jesus 
(see  above,  Part  i.,  chap,  iii.)  in  this  case,  for  the  man  was  a 
public  danger  in  the  crowded  streets  (Luke  alone  tells  us 
that  the  incident  happened  in  '  one  of  the  towns '). 
The  leper,  who  was  afflicted  with  a  very  contagious  form 
of  the  disease,  was  disregarding  all  sanitary  regulations 
— that  he  should  not  come  into  town  or  village — and  Jesus 
sharply  bids  him  obey  the  law  in  future. 8  Chapter  xvi.  24 
is  redolent  of  the  sick-room,  and  in  xxii.  44  we  have 
'  clots  of  blood '  and  '  as  the  pain  became  more  intense/ 
medical  language  in  this  verse  going  far  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  this  sacred  passage,  questioned  as  it  is,  for 
textual  reasons,  by  Westcott  and  Hort. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  Jesus  depicted  in  this 
Gospel  as  Healer  par  excellence.  In  ix.  I,  2  the  healing 
of  diseases  is  emphatically  included  in  the  apostles'  com- 
mission (cf.  also  ix.  6).  In  Mark  vi.  7,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  '  authority  over  unclean  spirits  '  is  mentioned,  though 
we  are  told  in  Mark  vi.  13  that  they  did  heal  '  many 
invalids,'  '  anointing  them  with  oil.'  This  last  piece  of 
information,  which  reminds  us  of  Luke  x.  34,  James  v.  14, 
is  omitted  here  by  Luke,  perhaps  because  it  was  not  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  Mark's  gospel  which  he  saw  (see Parti., chap, 
ii.)  or  else  because  he  preferred  to  think  that  the  power  of 
Jesus  transmitted  to  His  disciples  was  enough  without  the 
use  of  medicines.  In  the  charge  to  the  seventy,  moreover, 
healing  takes  precedence  even  of  preaching.  *  '  Maimed 
and  halt '  figure  in  the  parable  of  the  Banquet,  *  whereas 
in  his  parallel  story  of  the  Prince's  wedding  Matthew8  only 
refers  to  the'  bad  and  good.'  So,  in  ix.  n,  Jesus  teaches 
and  heals  the  crowd  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lakeside  ; 
in  Mark  vi.  34  we  only  hear  of  His  teaching.  Luke  is 
interested,  too,  in  the  fact  that  the  Gadarene  had  not  for 

1  Luke  yiii.  43  ;   xiii.  n  ;   Acts  iii.  2;    iv.    22;    ix.  33;    xiv.  8. 
8  Mark  i.  40.  '  Luke  v.  14. 

4  Luke  x.  9.  6  Luke  xiv.  21  (cf.  xv.  12). 
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a"  long  time  been  able  to  endure  clothes  on  his  body,1  that 
the  man  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day  at  Capernaum  had 
his  right  hand  withered,*  and  he  alone  tells  us  of  the  healing 
of  MaJchus's  right  ear* ;  he  is  careful  to  show  that  this  was 
a  surgical  operation,  for  the  ear  had  been  taken  clean  off. 
Very  significant  also  is  the  stately  phrase  '  accomplish 
cures '  in  xiii.  32  ;  does  it  mean  that  Jesus  watched  His 
patients  after  they  were  healed,  to  guard  against  relapse  ? 
It  is  everywhere  apparent  that  to  this  writer  preaching 
and  the  healing  of  body  and  soul  held  an  equal  place  in 
the  mission  of  Jesus,  whereas  to  Mark  at  least  preaching 
and  teaching,  whether  public  or  private,  always  came 
first,  healing  occupying  a  comparatively  subordinate 
place. 

1  Luke  viii.  27.  «  Luke  vi.  6.  «  Luke  xxii.  50,  51. 


IV 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

IF  Luke  was  not  a  Socialist  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  he  was  an  ardent  social  reformer.  He  dwells  upon 
the  social  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  perhaps  because 
it  was  socialistic  in  one  sense1  ('  He  that  has  two  vests, 
let  him  share  with  him  who  has  none  '),  though  not  in 
another  *  ('  Be  content  with  your  wages  ').  He  would 
probably  have  resented  the  suggestion  that  the  communistic 
experiment  made  at  Jerusalem  after  Pentecost  was  a 
fiasco,  for  he  describes  the  life  of  those  early  days  with 
evident  delight.8  He  has  perhaps  even  exaggerated  a 
little  our  Lord's  dislike  of  money  and  all  that  money 
stands  for.  Does  the  Sermon  '  on  a  level  place  '  •  really 
correspond  to  the  'Sermon  on  the  mount,  reported  in 
Matthew,  chapters  v.-vii.  ?  Matthew  seems  to  have 
gathered  up  into  one  continuous  discourse  sayings  which 
are  scattered  in  Luke's  Gospel  through  chapters  vi.,  viii., 
xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xvi.,  xxi. ;  and  in  Luke's  version  the 
'  Woes  '  upon  the  rich,  the  satisfied,  the  well-fed,  and  the 
popular  are  peculiar  to  him.  The  direct  address,  more- 
over, maintained  throughout  the  '  Sermon  '  in  Luke  vi. 
20  ff.,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  series  of  generalizations 
reported  by  Matthew,  according  to  whom  the  personal 
note  only  comes  in  at  v.  n.  But  the  outstanding  difference 
consists  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  Matthew  Jesus,  '  seeing 
the  multitudes,'  goes  up  into  the  hill-country,  as  though 
to  get  away  from  them,  Luke  tells  us  that  Jesus  had 
come  down  to  the  lower  ground,  though  it  is  true  that 
the  beginning  of  the  discourse  is  addressed  to  the  disciples.  • 
The  'Woes'  upon  'you  that  are  rich,'  &c.,9  can  hardly 
have  been  meant  to  apply  to  the  inner  circle  of  His 

1Lukeiii.  ii.  "Lukeiii.  14.  8  Acts  ii.  44,  45,  &c. 
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followers,  unless  He  was  threatened  with  some  patronage 
from  rich  people.  On  the  whole,  one  is  inclined  to  think 
of  the  '  Sermon  '  in  Luke  as  a  relatively  public  manifesto  ; 
of  that  reported  in  Matthew  as  a  series  of  teachings  meant 
for  His  closest  adherents,  leaving  the  question  open  as 
to  whether  or  no  the  whole  '  Sermon  '  was  delivered  upon 
the  occasion  suggested  by  the  first  evangelist.  Luke's 
arrangement  can  best  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory 
that  he  is  following  Q's  order  or  lack  of  order,  while 
Matthew  appears  to  be  systematizing  here  as  elsewhere. 
The  '  But '  of  Luke  vi.  27  is  interesting ;  it  would  seem 
that  our  author  has  left  out  the  contrast  with  the  older 
law,  so  strongly  emphasized  in  Matthew,  as  not  sufficiently 
relevant  to  his  main  purpose,  that  of  reaching  Gentile 
readers ;  he  forgot,  however,  to  drop  the  '  But,'  which 
depends  for  its  force  upon  the  section  of  Q  which  he  had 
omitted.  When  Luke1  has  '  ye  that  are  poor  '  (Matt.  v. 
3,  'the  poor  in  spirit'),  'ye  that  are  hungry  now'2 — 
Matt.  v.  6, '  those  that  are  hungry  and  thirsty  for  righteous- 
ness'— '  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake  '  • — Matthew  first 
'for  righteousness'  sake/4  then  'for  My  sake'6 — 
probably  Q  had  '  the  poor,'  '  the  hungry,  '  the  persecuted,' 
&c.  Polycarp  has  '  the  poor,'  the  hungry,'  '  the  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  (as  Matthew)  '  is 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  Matthew's  '  poor  in  spirit '  and 
'  hungry  and  thirsty  for  righteousness '  are  probably 
instances  of  his  habit,  to  be  discussed  later,  of  explaining 
ambiguities  for  the  benefit  of  young  Jewish  catechists. 
But  the  main  line  of  difference  is  plain :  Matthew  tends  to 
interpret  the  words  of  Jesus  as  bearing  chiefly  upon  moral 
and  spiritual  distinctions ;  with  Luke  social  inequalities 
and  their  redress  loom  very  large. 

The  saying  reported  in  Luke  vi.  34,  35  has  no  exact 
counterpart  in  Matthew ;  evidence  from  papyri  confirms 
the  rendering  '  despairing  of  nothing '  (better,  perhaps, 
'  of  no  man  ').  More  than  once  Luke,  as  he  does  here, 
adds  (?  from  oral  tradition)  a  third  illustration  of  a  general 
principle — compare  Luke  xi.  n,  12,  where  '  an  egg '  and 
'  a  scorpion  '  come  in,  while  Matthew  •  has  '  a  loaf '  and 
'  a  fish  '  only,  with  their  '  substitutes/  '  a  stone  '  and  '  a 

1  Luke  vi.  20.          *  Luke  vi.  21.         •  Luke  vi.  22.  •  Matt.  v.  10. 
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snake.'  In  xii.  42  '  rations '  take  the  place  of  Matthew's 
'food/1  and  in  xiv.  18,  19  property  is  regarded  as  a 
hindrance  in  itself  to  membership  in  the  Kingdom  (Matt, 
xxii.  5  is  much  vaguer).  The  same  parable  gives  us  the 
call  to  the  poor1;  Matt.  xxii.  10  has  simply  'bad  and 
good.'  The  sense  of  social  wrong  dominates  the  parable 
-of  '  Dives '  and  Lazarus,  and  special  sympathy  with 
people  who  have  to  go  short  of  food  is  evident  here,8 
as  well  as  in  xv.  16 ;  the  humiliation  of  hunger  kindles 
the  writer's  imagination,  and  he  revels  in  the  thought 
that  the  tables  will  by-and-by  be  turned.  Or  perhaps 
it  would  be  truer  to  the  facts  to  say  that  he  eagerly  caught 
and  reported  stories  told  by  Jesus  which  brought  out 
His  compassion  for  those  who  have  to  do  without.  Jesus 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  property*; 
His  disciples  are  to  keep  away  from  every  kind  of  covetous- 
ness,8  even  when  what  the  world  calls  their  rights  are 
concerned  ;  the  rich  fool  was  a  fool  because  he  talked 
of  '  my  goods,'  '  my  fruits,'  '  my  soul.'  In  xiii.  27  Luke 
has  '  workers  of  injustice,'  where  Matthew6  has  '  workers 
of  lawlessness.'  According  to  Luke,  Jesus  condemned 
by  implication  the  whole  social  system.  Property  of 
any  kind  is  'the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,'7  as  the 
'  judge  '  of  xviii.  6  is  '  the  judge  of  unrighteousness ' — 
in  other  words,  the  judge  who  was  typical  of  an  unrighteous 
social  order.  In  xvii.  28  our  evangelist  adds  (?  from  oral 
tradition)  '  they  were  buying,  they  were  selling,  they 
were  planting,  they  were  building  '  ;  compare  Matt.  xxiv. 
38  and  Sirach  xxvii.  2  :  '  Sin  will  thrust  itself  in  between 
buying  and  selling.'  'The  steward  of  unrighteousness,'8 
like  Zacchaeus,'  saves  himself  by  the  sacrifice  of  material 
property. 

In  regard  to  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  the 
practicability  of  our  Lord's  teaching  should  be  noticed. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  He  considers  the  economic  basis 
of  the  social  life  of  His  own  time  as  utterly  unsound,  and 
therefore  transient  ('  My  lord  is  taking  from  me  the  steward- 
ship '),  Jesus  is  willing  to  point  the  way  of  salvation  to 
men  who  have  still  to  subsist  within  the  boundaries  of 

1  Matt.  xiv.  45.         2  Luke  xiv.  21  (cf.  vv.  12,  13).        8  Luke  xvi.  21. 
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the  present  order.  Stewards  of  Oriental  estates,  like 
many  other  officials,  were  not  paid  a  salary,  but  were 
allowed  to  deduct  part  of  the  rents  for  their  own  main- 
tenance. The  steward  assessed  the  tenants  of  the  estate 
at  as  high  a  figure  as  he  could  make  them  pay,  then  sent 
a  proportion  of  the  money  as  it  came  in  to  the  landlord, 
the  rest  being  regarded  as  his  own  commission.  This 
steward  was  not  unrighteous,  because  he  mismanaged 
the  estate — indeed,  the  word  '  was  accused  ' *  might  mean 
'  was  wrongfully  accused ' — nor  because  he  kept  part  of 
the  rents  for  himself  (that  was  understood  to  be  his  rightful 
perquisite,  nor  would  his  master  have  '  praised  '  him » 
if  he  had  himself  been  adversely  affected  by  the  inter- 
views with  the  two  tenants)  ;  but  because  the  whole 
organization  typified  by  the  relation  of  landlord,  steward, 
and  tenants  was  radically  wrong.  What  the  steward 
did  was  to  forfeit  his  own  share  of  the  rent,  forgoing  present 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  future  security.  The  tenants, 
to  whose  rescue  he  was  able  just  then  to  come,  in  virtue 
of  still  holding  his  office — he  was  under  notice,  but  not 
yet  dismissed — were  in  difficulties,  regarding  him  as 
having  relieved  them  of  an  impossible  situation,  would, 
he  calculated,  give  him  employment,  or  at  least  hospi- 
tality until  he  could  find  employment,  when  his  notice 
expired.  This  parable  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  for 
it  not  only  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  Master's  economic 
and  social  teaching,  but  it  also  provides  us  with  advice 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  money,  a  nuisance,  it  is  true,  but 
perhaps  a  necessary  nuisance.  It  should  be  specially 
interesting  to  us  in  these  days,  when  the  present  economic 
and  social  order  appears  to  be  under  notice  to  quit.  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  How  provide  for  the  new  age  ?  Insure 
by  all  means,  says  Jesus ;  but  not  only  nor  chiefly  in 
cash  securities ;  even  the  '  sons  of  this  age  '  agree  that 
friendship  is  the  best  investment,  for  friends  never  go 
out  of  circulation,  while  money,  like  health  and  time, 
does.  The  friends  who  will  help  you  in  the  new  world 
are  those  who,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  are  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  you.  Here,  we  observe,  Jesus  parts 
company  from  the  worldly-wise.  '  Make  friends  with 
those  above  you,  if  you  can/  say  they ;  '  Make  friends 

1  Luke  xvi.  i.  *  Luke  xvi.  8. 
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with  those  beneath  you/  says  He.  The  next  parable — 
that  of  '  Dives '  and  Lazarus — enforces  the  same  lesson 
in  reference  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  If  '  Dives ' 
had  made  friends  with  Lazarus  in  his  prosperous  days, 
Lazarus  might  have  done  something  for  him  in  the  world 
beyond ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while.  He 
was  not  simply  lacking  in  generosity,  he  was  also  a  great 
fool.  Like  the  other  rich  man  who  left  God  and  death 
out  of  his  reckoning,  he  left  his  poor  brother  out  of  his 
reckoning,  and  we  are  all  so  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of 
life  together  that  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  any  one  out 
of  account ;  we  are  all  parasites,  and  independence  is 
an  empty  word.  If  '  the  whirligig  of  time  has  strange 
revenges,'  the  wheel  of  God's  eternal  justice  has  yet 
stranger  ;  '  the  first '  must  be  '  last,'  and  '  the  last  first,' 
if  there  is  justice  in  the  universe  of  God  ;  for  the  poor 
and  the  sick  do  very  often  learn  to  practise  the  virtues 
of  courage,  patience,  and  self-denial,  virtues  which  must 
be  rewarded  in  the  eternal  order.  We  are  all  stewards, 
unjust  stewards,  stewards  under  notice  of  dismissal  ; 
while  we  have  a  little  of  the  world's  perishable  goods, 
money,  health,  time,  we  are  advised  to  use  them  in  the 
service  of  people  who  are  better  than  ourselves,  but  who, 
under  the  inequalities  of  our  present  life,  have  not  so 
much  of  any  or  all  of  these  as  we.  We  are  to  '  show ' 
ourselves  '  trustworthy  bankers ' — an  unwritten  but  well- 
authenticated  saying  of  Jesus — for,  like  the  modern  banker 
and  the  ancient  steward,  we  are  allowed  to  take  a  commission 
for  services  rendered  ;  we  have  no  absolute  possession, 
and  we  shall  not  be  allowed  even  to  take  the  commission 
much  longer. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to  this 
parable  that,  as  in  that  of  the  unjust  judge,  a  com- 
parison between  the  shrewdness  of  the  worldly  man  and 
the  perfect  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  is  clearly  in- 
tended. The  unjust  judge  vindicates  the  widow  when 
his  personal  comfort  and  dignity  are  threatened  ;  the 
unjust  landlord  praises  that  sly  dog,  his  steward,  for  his 
shrewdness.  How  much  more  will  a  just  God  '  avenge 
His  own  elect  ?  ' l  How  much  more  will  the  righteous 
Lord  of  all  take  cognizance  of  kindness  done  to  the  '  least 

1  Luke  xviii.  7. 
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of  these  His  brethren/  not  for  the  sake  of  present  or 
future  advantage,  but  out  of  the  ready  friendliness  of  a 
sympathetic  heart. 

Luke,  it  will  be  observed,  shows  a  significant  fondness 
for  the  word  'steward,'  Matthew  preferring  'slave/1 
It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  whereas  in  Matt.  xxv. 
14  ff.  the  successful  slaves  begin  with  unequal  opportunities, 
but  end  with  an  equal  reward,  in  Luke*  they 
begin  with  equal  opportunity,  and  end  with  unequal 
rewards  (see  above,  p.  128).  The  ideal  in  the  First  Gospel  is 
equality  of  reward,  that  in  the  Third  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  xvii.  31  we  have  '  goods '  mentioned,  where 
Matthew8  and  Mark 'mention  only  the  'upper  garment'; 
and  the  devil  is  closely  associated  with  property  in  Luke 
xi.  21,  22,  where  '  fully  armed/  '  his  own  mansion/  '  his 
property/  '  his  equipment/  '  on  which  he  had  relied/ 
and  '  distributes '  are  all  peculiar  to  Luke  (cf.  Matt.  xii. 
29,  Mark  iii.  27).  '  Distribute  '  is  quite  a  Lucan  word  ;  it 
occurs  also  in  xviii.  22,  '  distribute  to  the  poor/  where 
Matthew1  and  Mark6  show  simply  'give';  for  Luke 
believes  in  a  regulated  and  thoughtful  charity.  In  xvi.  14 
he  charges  the  Pharisees  with  being  '  lovers  of  money  ' ; 
but,  apart  from  the  '  devouring  widows'  houses  '  of  Mark 
xii.  40,  Luke  xx.  47,  we  have  not  much  evidence  that 
they  were  open  to  this  particular  accusation.  One  of 
their  maxims  was  '  He  that  hath  little  business  shall 
become  wise  '  (Sirach  xxxviii.  24),  and  it  is  likely  that 
their  regard  for  a  life  of  cultured  leisure  might  lead  to 
an  undue  valuation  of  the  means  by  which  alone  such 
leisure  can  be  obtained  ;  but  this  is  about  as  far  as 
we  can  go,  for  Matthew,  who  evidently  had  something 
of  a  bias  against  the  Pharisees,  does  not  refer  directly 
to  this  charge.  In  xviii.  24  Luke  has  '  those  that 
have  money'  (i.e.  any  at  all),  where  Matthew*  has 
'  a  rich  man  ' ;  Mark  •  agrees  with  Luke  here.  Chapter 
xi.  41  seems  to  mean  '  Charities  breed  charity.'  Sympathy 
with  the  lives  of  the  poor  shines  upon  every  page  of  this 
Gospel.  The  parables  of  the  lost  coin,  of  the  friend  at 
midnight,  with  its  picture  of  the  one-roomed  cottage 

1  Luke  xii.  42  ;   Matt.  xxiv.  45,  &c.  •  Luke  xix.  13  ff. 

Matt.  xxiv.  17, 18.  '  Mark  xiii.  15, 16.  •  Matt.  xix.  ax. 

•  Mark  x.  ax.          T  Matt.  xix.  23,  24.        •  Mark  x.  23. 
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where  the  family  sleep  together  in  the  living-room,  and 
of  Lazarus  are  all  found  in  Luke  alone  ;  while  Mark's 
'  one  poor  widow  ' x  becomes  '  a  widow  who  had  to  work 
for  her  living.'* 

Whether  Luke  was  a  Socialist  or  not,  the  tendency 
of  his  mind  was  strongly  ascetic.  He  omits  John  the 
Baptist's  meat  diet ;  it  is  curiously  suggestive  of  the 
difference  between  old-world  ideas  and  those  of  the  present 
day  that  the  fact,  reported  by  Matthew8  and  Mark,4 
that  John  indulged  in  a  meat  diet,  albeit  a  meagre  one, 
caused  serious  difficulty  to  early  readers  of  the  Gospel. 
Tatian  altered  '  locusts  and  wild  honey '  to  '  milk  and 
honey  of  the  mountains '  ;  others,  by  a  dexterous  change 
of  a  single  letter,  instead  of  '  locusts '  read  '  parsnips.' 
Certainly,  whether  Luke  was  a  vegetarian  or  not,  the 
'  fatlings '  of  Matt.  xxii.  4  disappear  in  Luke  xiv.  16  ff. ; 
but  we  are  glad  that  our  evangelist  did  not  lay  violent 
hands  upon  '  that  fatted  calf.'  In  the  Birth  story,  as 
in  the  Acts,  fasting  has  a  prominent  place  * ;  that  references 
to  the  virtue  of  fasting  do  not  occur  in  the  main  body 
of  the  Gospel  is  evidence  that  Jesus  did  not  say  much  about 
it.  In  iv.  2  our  author  takes  the  fasting  of  Jesus  in  the 
wilderness  to  mean  that  He  '  ate  nothing  '  ;  Matthew's 
'  having  fasted  ' '  would  be  covered,  if  we  think  of  a  meagre 
and  casual  diet,  like  that  of  John.  In  iv.  6  we  notice 
a  tendency  to  give  up  civilized  society  as  hopeless ;  Luke 
is  much  more  definite  than  Matthew  about  the  power 
of  the  devil  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  9).  Both  Matthew7  and  Luke* 
show  themselves  sceptical  about  Mark's  '  but  hath  an 
end,'0  but  Luke  alone  has  '  for  a  time  '  or  '  until  an  oppor- 
tunity ' — the  Greek  is  capable  of  both  meanings — in  iv.  13 
(cf.  Matt.  iv.  n)  ;  the  devil  is  not  so  easily  shaken  off. 
Our  evangelist  also  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  Lord's 
last  sad  saying  at  His  arrest :  '  This  is  your  hour  and 
the  authority  of  darkness.'10  Mark  ii.  20  reads  'Then 
shall  they  fast  in  that  day  '  ;  Luke  v.  35,  '  Then  shall 
they  fast  in  those  days  '  ;  the  observance  of  Lent  is  based 
upon  Luke's  version  of  this  saying.  The  insertion  of 
'and  (live)  delicately,'11  'pleasures  of  life,'1*  and  'in 

1  Mark  xii.  42.         *  Mark  i.  6.         »  Matt.  xii.  6.  2       1  °  Luke  xxii.  53. 
2Lukexxi.  2.          *  Luke  ii.  37.      '  Luke  xi.  18.          "  Luke  vii.  25. 
*  Matt.  iii.  4.  •  Matt.  iv.  2.      •  Mark.  iii.  26,        »•  Luke  viii.  14. 
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endurance  ' l  shows  the  same  tendency,  and  it  is  significant 
that  in  this  Gospel  the  twelve  missionaries  are  not  allowed 
to  take  '  a  staff  '  • ;  Matt.  x.  10  agrees  here,  though  Mark 
vi.  8  has  '  except  a  staff  only/  This  would  seem  to  be 
clear  evidence  that  Matthew's  and  Luke's  account  of  this 
missionary  charge  came  from  Q. 

The  same  love  of  simplicity  and  discipline  may  be 
observed  in  Luke's  twice-repeated  use  of  the  phrase 
'  day  by  day/  where  it  is  not  found  in  the  other  Gospels. 
These  words  are  peculiar  to  his  report  in  ix.  23 — '  take 
up  his  cross  daily  ' — and  in  xi.  3,  '  Give  us  day  by  day 
our  bread  for  the  coming  day/  Chapter  ix.  62  we  have 
noticed  already,  but  in  xvii.  32  '  Remember  Lot's  wife ' 
is  also  found  here  only,  and  enforces  the  same  lesson. 
In  the  charge  to  the  seventy  a  very  bare  simplicity  is 
insisted  upon.8  Mark*  tells  us  that  the  twelve  were 
to  be  '  shod  with  sandals ' ;  Luke8  will  not  allow  foot- 
wear of  any  kind  (so  Matt.  x.  10).  People  wore  sandals 
and  carried  shoes  then,  the  shoes  being  put  on  after  the 
foot-washing  on  arrival  at  the  traveller's  destination. 
The  whole  purport  of  these  directions  is  that  the  itinerant 
preachers  are  not  to  '  affect  the  gentleman ' ;  they  are  not, 
for  instance,  to  carry  slippers  for  the  house.  (Matthew,  it 
may  be  observed,  has  no  reference  to  '  saluting  no  one 
by  the  way';  he,  as  we  shall  see,  is  all  for  friendliness.) 
In  the  same  spirit  Luke  has  already  translated  a 
perhaps  ambiguous  phrase  in  the  first  of  his  two  ordina- 
tion charges,  '  They  are  not  to  have  a  change  of  vests  '  • ; 
Mark  vi.  9  apparently  means,  '  You  are  not  to  put  on  two 
vests  at  the  same  time,'  as  well-to-do  people  sometimes 
did,  one  vest  being  worn  over  the  other,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth.  The  seventy,  successful  as  they  have  been, 
are  not  to  think  highly  of  their  achievements ;  they  are 
to  be  content  to  be  citizens — not  necessarily  officials — 
of  the  Kingdom.7  '  A  simple  meal,  or  even  one  course/ 
is  all  that  Jesus,  or  Mary,  who  understands  His  tastes, 
needs  at  Bethany,  for  Mary  has  '  chosen  the  best  kind 
of  dish/  and  she  shall  not  be  compelled  by  her  somewhat 
overbearing  sister  to  worry  about  anything  else  just  now.  • 
The  whole  passage  may  be  translated  :  '  Martha,  Martha  ' — 

1  Luke  viii.  15.         *  Luke  x.  4.  *  Luke  x.  4.         7  Luke  x.  20. 

*  Luke  ix.  3.  «  Mark  vi.  9  •  Luke  ix.  3.        •  Luke  x.  41,  42. 
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for  the  double  address  in  tender  expostulation  compare 
xxii.  31  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  viii.  24  on  those  of  His  dis- 
ciples (both  Luke  only) — '  you  are  making  a  great  noise 
and  worrying  ' — she  was  banging ,  the  plates  down,  and 
affecting  to  be  very  busy,  as  some  good  women  will  when 
they  are  '  getting  at '  another  woman,  and  are  aching  for 
a  scene — '  about  making  a  great  supper.  We  do  not 
need  much  ;  indeed,  one  dish  will  be  quite  enough  ;  Mary 
has  chosen  the  best  kind  of  meal  (for  all  of  us)  and  she 
shall  not  be  dragged  away  from  it ' — the  intimate 
ease  of  friends  who  understand  one  another  too  well 
to  make  a  great  display  of  hospitality.  The  best  thing 
to  do  when  Jesus  came  to  your  house  was  not  to  feast 
Hun,  or  to  make  a  fuss,  but  just  to  sit  down  and  listen. 
This  very  charming  home  scene,  in  the  rendering  of  which 
I  have  followed  the  best  of  the  older  MSS.,  we  owe  to  Luke 
only  ;  it  falls  in  readily  with  his  own  tastes,  and  at  the 
same  time  carries  upon  its  face  the  mark  of  essential  truth. 
Luke  xvi.  16  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  12)  I  have  discussed  already 
(see  pp.  123,  124)  ;  if  the  theory  put  forward  there  be 
accepted,  this  saying  gives  us  a  recommendation  of  energetic 
measures  in  self -discipline,  which  harmonizes  closely  with 
the  general  drift  of  the  Gospel. 

The  last  clause  of  xii.  29  is  a  little  difficult  to  translate, 
but  the  sense  is  fairly  clear.  At  one  time  I  was  greatly 
drawn  to  our  colloquial  '  Don't  get  under  the  weather/ 
but  evidence  of  any  such  meaning  in  the  Greek  of  the 
period  is  wanting.  The  verb  used  here  has  certainly 
something  to  do  with  the  weather  or  the  air.  Sometimes 
it  means  '  To  get  above  oneself,'  rather  more  often 
'  To  be  swayed  by  every  wind  that  blows ' ;  hence  the 
rather  tame  translation  '  Neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind/ 
We  may,  if  we  will,  adopt  the  rendering  '  Do  not  get 
above  yourselves/  as  people  who  have  plenty  of  food  and 
clothes  are  apt  to  do  ;  this  translation  is  quite  safe,  and 
the  more  piquant  reading,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
always  likely  to  be  right  when  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reference  to  '  worrying  ' 
just  before  shows  that  Jesus  is  thinking  of  people  who 
live  by  fits  and  starts,  and  come  down  as  quickly  as  they 
soar  up  in  their  own  conceits.  In  xii.  30  Luke  omits  the 
'  all '  which  we  find  in  Matt.  vi.  33,  and  the  first  part  of 
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xii.  33 — '  Sell  your  property,  and  give  alms ;  make  to 
yourselves  purses  that  do  not  get  old '  (cf.  xvi.  9, 
'  Make  to  yourselves  friends  ') — is  peculiar  to  this  Gospel. 
In  xiii.  24  we  have  '  Few  shall  be  able  to  enter  ' ;  Matt, 
vii.  14  gives  us  '  Few  shall  find  the  way  ' ;  according  to 
Luke's  version  all  may  find  the  way,  but  few  can  enter 
the  door.  Specially  interesting  in  this  connexion  is  the 
passage — found  in  this  Gospel  only  in  its  complete  form — 
beginning  at  Luke  xiv.  28.  Both  the  '  man  '  and  the 
'  King  '  in  this  '  pair '  of  twin-parables  (see  above,  chap,  i.) 
are  meant  to  represent  the  Lord  Himself.  The  'man' 
is  building  a  '  tower,'  the  '  King '  planning  a  campaign. 
The  '  tower '  stands  for  the  Kingdom  in  its  defensive 
aspects,  as  a  tower  of  refuge  and  salvation  ;  the  campaign 
for  the  same  Kingdom  in  its  aggressive  warfare  against 
evil.  Jesus  will  not  recruit  for  His  more  adventurous 
service  any  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  go  the  whole  way 
with  Him,  and  '  bid  a  regretful  good-bye '  (cf .  Mark  vi.  46, 
'  bidding  farewell '  to  the  crowds)  '  to  all  his  possessions.' 
Similarly  drastic  is  Luke's  addition  in  xiv.  26,  'yes,  and 
his  own  self  also,'  and  xiv.  35  is  more  explicit  than  either 
Matt.  v.  13  or  Mark  ix.  50  ;  the  '  salt,'  when  corrupted, 
is  no  use  to  the  owner  even  for  manure.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  word  translated  '  fit '  (see  above,  p.  152)  recurs 
in  this  verse,  and  that  the  phrase  '  to  be  able  ' — to  do 
something  hard — is  a  favourite  with  our  evangelist.  It 
occurs  in  xiii.  24 — noted  above — xiv.  30,  '  was  not  able 
to  complete  it ' ;  viii.  43,  '  she  could  not  be  healed ' ; 
xvi.  3,  '  I  cannot  dig ' ;  and  its  compound  is  found  in 
the  best  reading  of  xxi.  36,  '  that  ye  may  prevail  to  flee 
all  these  things.' 

A  closely  related  idea  underlies  the  Lucan  use  of  the 
word  '  dig,'  which  occurs  thrice  in  this  Gospel,  and  is 
in  all  three  cases  peculiar  to  it.  The  instances  are  :  vi.  48, 
'  who  dug  and  went  deep  ' ;  xiii.  8,  '  that  I  may  dig  about 
it ' ;  xvi.  3,  '  I  cannot  dig.'  To  '  dig '  is  to  go  deeply 
into  things.  The  '  Vinedresser '  will  make  a  searching 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the  fig-tree's  roots  ;  the 
house-builder  puts  into  the  disposition  of  his  soul-home 
some  hard  thinking ;  the  steward,  on  the  other  hand, 
feels  himself  too  old  to  plan  out  his  life  afresh,  and  seeks 
for  some  kind  of  less^strenuous  activity.  The  same 
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sense  of  responsibility  is  conveyed  by  the  substitution 
of  the  word  '  steward  '  for  '  slave  '  * ;  it  is  all  the  greater 
because  our  stewardship  of  Another's  property*  is  to  be 
taken  from  us ;  our  failure  is  certain, 8  and  the  '  true 
riches '  are  set  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  '  unrighteous 
mammon.'  In  xxi.  19  we  notice  the  word  '  endurance ' 
— of  hard  conditions — again  (cf.  viii.  15,  '  in  endurance  '), 
and  xxi.  34  is  much  more  explicit  than  Matt.  xxiv.  49, 
'  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken/  Here  we  have  '  in 
drunken  nausea  and  debauch  and  worries  about  getting 
a  living ' ;  the  association  of  ideas  is  startling,  and  reminds 
us  of  viii.  14,  '  worries  and  wealth  and  pleasures  of  life.' 
Worry  would  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  dismal  intoxication 
(compare  the  union  of  the  notions  of  extravagant  depression 
and  hysterical  exaltation  in  xii.  29 — see  above,  p.  167). 
In  xxii.  1 6  '  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  '  takes  the 
place  of  '  until  I  drink  it  new  '  • ;  Luke  is  disinclined  to 
take  the  figure  literally.  A  sinister  irony  can  be  discerned 
in  xxiii.  n  (Luke  only),  where  Jesus  wears  for  the  first  and 
last  time  '  a  splendid  robe  ' ;  compare  vii.  25  and  xvi.  19 — 
this  last  passage  also  Luke  only — the  rich  man  is  described 
as  '  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ' ;  Jesus  was  '  with 
the  rich,'  and  in  kings'  palaces  only  in  His  death.1 

In  harmony  with  the  vein  of  asceticism  perceptible  in 
our  evangelist  is  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  celibacy.  This 
comes  out  rather  amusingly  in  the  evident  relish  with 
which  our  evangelist  describes  the  peremptory  refusal 
of  the  married  man  to  come  to  the  banquet — '  I  am  married 
to  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come.'4  The  other  invited 
guests  are  at  least  polite  ;  they  say,  '  I  pray  thee,  have 
me  excused ' ;  but  for  the  much-married  man  the 
fulfilment  of  his  engagement  is  out  of  the  question. 
Another  very  curious  case  of  detailed  possible  discords 
in  the  home  life  of  married  people  is  to  be  found 
in  xii.  52,  53.  Matthew's  version7  reproduces  the  Old 
Testament8  almost  exactly ;  according  to  Luke,  Jesus 
keeps  in  view  the  complexities  of  the  imagined  situation. 
'  There  shall  be  hereafter  five  in  one  house  divided,  three 
against  two  and  two  against  three,  father  against  son 

1  Luke  xii.  42  ;  xvi.  i  ff. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  45.  *  Luke  xvi.  12. 

8  Luke  xvi.  9.  *  Matt.  xxvi.  29  ;   Mark  xiv.  25.  8  Isa.  liii.  9. 

•  Luke  xiv.  20.  7  Matt.  x.  35.  •  Micah  vii.  6. 
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and  son  against  father,  mother  against  daughter  and 
daughter  against  mother,  mother-in-law  against  daughter- 
in-law  and  daughter-in-law  against  mother-in-law.'  The 
mother-in-law,  being  the  odd  one  out,  has  the  casting 
vote,  and  throws  in  her  lot  with  her  son  and  his  daughter 
against  the  daughter-in-law  and  her  son  1  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  these  delicately  humorous  touches  have 
not  come  from  Jesus,  for  had  He  not  lived  in  Peter's  home, 
where  the  mother-in-law  question  was  not  unknown  ? 
We  become  a  little  more  sceptical  when  we  notice  that 
the  '  wife '  is  twice  included — by  Luke  alone — amongst 
the  possessions  which  are  to  be  left  behind  for  the  King- 
dom's sake.  In  xiv.  26  (cf.  Matt.  x.  37,  38)  there  are  two 
points  at  which  this  added  sharpness  becomes  perceptible  ; 
Luke  has  '  if  any  one  hates  not,'  while  Matthew  gives  us 
simply  '  loves  more  than  Me,'  and  he  also  mentions  '  wife  ' 
as  well  as  '  brothers '  and  '  sisters '  in  his  list  of  those  who 
are  to  be  '  hated.'  Probably  Jesus  said  '  house  '  or  '  home,' 
and  our  evangelist  interpreted  it  as  including  '  wife ' ; 
but  it  is  just  in  such  explanations  that  his  predilections 
come  out.  In  xviii.  29  we  can  compare  Luke  with  Mark 
as  well  as  Matthew.  Luke  has  '  no  one  who  has  left  house, 
or  wife,  or  brothers,  or  parents,  or  children  ' ;  Mark  x.  29, 
'  no  one  who  has  left  house,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or 
mother,  or  father,  or  children,  or  lands ' ;  Matt.  xix.  29 
follows  Mark  here.  It  might  be  suggested  that  Mark 
left  out  the  '  wife '  because  Peter,  his  master,  was  known 
to  take  his  wife  about  with  him. 1  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  our  third  evangelist's 
prepossessions  have  not  been  without  influence  here.  Our 
suspicion  is  increased  when  we  compare  Luke  xvi.  18  with 
Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9  ;  the  main  purport  of  all  three  passages 
is  the  same,  but  the  emphasis  is  sensibly  different.  In 
Luke  stress  is  laid  upon  the  guilt  of  a  second  marriage  ; 
in  Matthew  upon  the  sin  of  breaking  up  the  home  ;  Mark 
x.  12  appears  to  give  us  a  middle  term.  But  it  is  in 
Luke  xx.  34  that  the  case  is  clearest ;  taken  straightfor- 
wardly as  it  stands,  the  sentence  beginning  '  The  sons  of 
this  age  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage,'  seems  to  imply 
that  those  '  who  are  counted  worthy  to  attain  to  that  age, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor 
1 1  Cor.  ix.  5. 
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are  given  in  marriage '  in  this  life ;  it  will  be  observed  that 
neither  Matthew  nor  Mark1  leave  room  for  this  inference. 
Luke  has  not  changed  the  words,  for  he  is  clearly  working 
upon  a  different  tradition ;  but  the  apostolic  practice  and 
its  endorsement  by  Paul's  approval*  if  not  his  imitation, 
in  i  Cor.  ix.  5  lead  us  to  think  that  Luke  cannot  be  alto- 
gether right  at  this  point.  In  xix.  10  if.  Matthew  gives 
us  what  may  be  considered  a  more  credible  tradition  of 
our  Lord's  pronouncements  upon  this  question. 

There  are  evidences  upon  almost  every  page  of  this 
Gospel  of  Luke's  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  women. 
The  story  of  Salome's  dancing  is  historically  doubtful, 
but  we  are  sure  that  Luke  was  glad  to  leave  it  out. 
In  iii.  19  he  puts  the  blame  for  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist  upon  Herod  rather  than  Herodias,  and  he  sup- 
presses the  fact,  reported  in  Mark  vi.  3,  that  the  sisters  of 
Jesus  were  present  at  the  painful  scene  at  Nazareth.  The 
interest  of  the  Birth  story  in  this  Gospel  is  all  with  Elisa- 
beth and  Mary,  whereas  in  the  First  it  alternates  between 
Joseph  and  the  Babe.  Anna  appears  alongside  of  Simeon, 
and  in  ii.  48  it  is  Mary,  not  Joseph,  who  speaks  to  her 
Boy.  '  As  was  supposed/  in  iii.  23  gives  Jesus  over 
unreservedly  to  Mary,  and  in  iv.  26  the  contrast  drawn 
by  the  Lord  finds  culmination  in  '  a  woman  that  was  a 
widow/  The  pathetic  situation  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
is  the  leading  motive  in  vii.  12  ff . ;  this  passage  is  peculiar 
to  Luke,  as  is  also  the  vindication  of  a  sinful  woman  in 
the  presence  of  a  callous  man.2  If  the  theory  advocated 
in  Part  i.  chap.  4  is  correct,  Luke's  chivalry  is  set  in  a  yet 
stronger  light,  for  Mary  is  shielded,  while  her  act  is  dwelt  upon 
with  a  delicate  appreciation  which  surely  reflects  the  spirit 
of  Jesus.  In  viii.  2,  3  our  evangelist  dwells  with  lingering 
pleasure  upon  the  self-forgetting  love  of  the  women-friends 
of  Jesus,  who  were  well-to-do,  and  yet  were  true  Socialists 
(cf.  Acts  iv.  36).  One  at  least  of  these  women,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  well  have  become  one  of  Luke's  informants. 
In  viii.  19  we  discern  the  writer's  sympathy  with  the 
mother  who  could  not  get  at  her  own  Son  '  because  of  the 
crowd/  nor  will  Luke  allow  that  Mary  wished  to  interrupt 
the  Lord's  ministry  ;  she  only  wanted  '  to  see  Him/  * 

Chapter  viii.  47,  48  directs  our  attention  to  the  courage 

1  Mark  xii.  25  ;  Matt.  xxii.  30.       « Luke  vii.  36  ff.        3  Luke  viii.  20. 
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of  the  woman  with  the  hemorrhage ;  '  before  all  the 
people  '  is  found  in  Luke  only.  His  knowledge  of  some 
types  of  feminine  human  nature  is  evident  in  the  domestic 
drama  in  x.  38  ff. ;  Martha  is  sketched  to  the  life  in  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  her,  and  in  xi.  27  f.  where  we  have 
the  obtrusively  mothering  soul  who,  when  she  listens 
to  Jesus,  interrupts  His  discourse  with  a  very  audible 
wish  that  she  were  His  mother.  Chapter  xiii.  n  ff. 
gives  us  a  pathetic  picture  of  an  invalid  woman ;  in  xv.  8  ff . 
we  have  a  parable  which  would  appeal  to  women  set 
alongside  of  that  of  the  lost  sheep ;  and  in  xviii.  I  ff.  another 
kind  of  woman,  this  time  the  persistent  and  rather  shrewish 
widow,  is  added  to  our  portrait-gallery.  '  Lest  she  weary 
me  by  her  continual  coming '  is  a  misleadingly  tame 
translation  ;  the  clause  really  means,  '  Lest,  if  she  keeps 
on  coming,  she  should  give  me  a  black  eye,'  or,  as  modern 
slang  has  it,  '  one  under  the  eye.'  The  '  Lewis '  Syriac 
version  has '  Lest  she  take  hold  of  me ' ;  the  judge  is  actually 
afraid,  or  pretends  to  be  afraid,  of  assault  and  battery. 
'  Fastening  her  eyes  upon  him  ' 1  exactly  describes  the 
girl's  cool  stare  at  Peter  ;  Luke  (see  Part  i.,  chap,  iii.)  has 
deliberately  changed  Mark's  '  looking  searchingly '  at 
him,  because  that  word  is  kept  for  Jesus.  Codex  Bezae 
at  xxiii.  2  mentions  that  Jesus  was  charged  with  '  leading 
astray  women  and  children  ' ;  this  reading  conveys  to  us 
a  sense  of  the  scorn  which  the  enemies  of  Jesus  felt  for 
feminine  intelligence,  and  is  an  indirect  tribute  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  women  to  Him.  Chapter  xxiii.  27  again 
suggests  the  mutual  sympathy  which  must  have  existed 
between  Jesus  and  women,  even  when  the  men  forsook 
Him ;  and  in  xxiii.  49  we  are  told  that  the  friends  of  Jesus 
did  not  altogether  forsake  Him,  least  of  all  the  women. 
Through  the  Resurrection  story2  the  women  who  loved 
Jesus  are  even  more  to  the  fore  than  in  the  other  Gospels, 
and  there  is  a  touch  of  resentment  in  xxiv.  II,  '  and  these 
words  appeared  to  them  like  women's  gossip  ' ;  the '  Lewis  ' 
Syriac  has  '  As  if  they  had  spoken  out  of  their  wonder,' 
a  still  more  striking  suggestion  of  hysteria.  On  the  whole 
men  do  not  come  out  well  in  comparison  with  women  in 
this  Gospel.  In  xi.  31,  '  A  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise 
in  the  judgement  with  the  menoi  this  generation'  (Matthew 

1  Luke  xxii.  56.  •  Luke  xxiii.  55  ;  xxiv.  n. 
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who  puts  the  '  men  of  Nineveh '  first,  *  while  Luke  gives 
the  '  queen  of  the  south  '  pride  of  place,  has  simply  '  with 
this  generation  '),  and  xvii.  34,  35,  where  the  men  appear 
to  be  in  bed  while  the  women  are  working,  are  examples 
in  point ;  according  to  Matt.  xxiv.  40,  41  all  four  are  at 
work,  the  men  on  the  land,  and  the  women  at  the  mill. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  story  of  the  woman  '  taken  in 
adultery '  found  in  John  vii.  53-viii.  n  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Papias,  reported 
by  Eusebius,  tells  a  similar  story  which  appears  to 
come  from  the  lost  Gospel  '  to  the  Hebrews/  but  in  the 
Ferrar  group  of  MSS.  it  follows  Luke  xxi.  38 ;  traces  of 
Luke's  hand  have  been  found  in  the  wording  of  the  story, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  passage  after  his  own  heart. 

Our  evangelist's  Greek  sensibility  may  account  for  several 
cases  in  which  '  weeping  '  finds  a  place  in  this  Gospel  only. 
At  vi.  21  we  have '  Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now  '  (Matthew, 
'  Blessed  are  the  mourners  '•)  ;  so  also  vii.  13,  '  do  not  go 
on  crying  ' ;  vii.  32, '  We  lamented,  and  ye  did  not  weep  ' — 
Matthew,  * '  beat  your  breasts  ' ;  and  in  xix.  41  he  tells  us 
that  when  our  Lord  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem  '  He  wept/ 
Touches  of  pathos  and  of  a  tender,  generous  spirit  abound 
everywhere  ;  the  anger  of  Jesus  with  a  leper*  disappears  in 
Luke  v.  13,  and  in  vi.  36  '  pitiful '  takes  the  place  of 
Matthew's  'perfect/5  as  does  'graceless' — compare  what  is 
said  on  page  151  as  to  Luke's  fondness  for  the  word  'grace* 
and  related  expressions — that  of  '  evil '  in  Matt.  v.  45. 
Active  benevolence  is  suggested  in  vi.  33,  where  Matthew6 — 
with  his  usual  emphasis  upon  friendliness — has  '  salute/ 
and  vi.  38  with  its  note  of  lavish  generosity  is  found  only 
in  this  Gospel.  Notice  also  the  '  only  son  '  of  vii.  12,  and 
in  vii.  15  '  gave  him  to  his  mother ' ;  compare  viii.  42, 
'  only  daughter/  ix.  38,  '  because  he  is  my  only  son/  and  ix. 
42,  '  gave  him  to  his  father  ' — all  three  found  in  Luke  only. 
Chapter  vii.  40  ft  gives  us  the  parable  of  the  two  debtors, 
one  of  the  points  of  which  is  the  charming  way  in  which 
the  debt  was  crossed  off  the  creditor's  books  ;  '  He  gracious- 
ly forgave  them  both/  In  viii.  10  an  uncomfortable 
quotation  is  begun,  but  dropped  like  a  hot  coal.  In 
Acts  xxviii.  26  ft,  perhaps  after  further  experience, 

1  Matt.  xii.  41,  42.  •  Matt.  v.  4.  •  Matt.  xi.  17. 

•  Mark  i.  41, 43.  •  Matt.  v.  48.  •  Matt.  v.  47. 
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Luke  gives  it  at  full  length ;  possibly  he  felt  easier 
about  putting  it  into  Paul's  mouth  than  upon  the 
gracious  lips  of  Jesus,  but  he  is  too  honest  to  leave  it  out 
altogether.  Something  of  the  same  sort  happens  in  xii.  10 — 
'  shall  not  be  forgiven ' — for  Luke's  omission  of  Mark's 
'  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin  ' x  gives  us  the  impression  that  a 
painful  subject  is  passed  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Chapter  ix.  43  gives  us  a  great  word,  *  the  greatheartedness 
of  God/  and  in  ix.  55  we  have  a  sentence  which,  for  reasons 
that  I  cannot  enter  into  here,8  I  regard  as  the  true 
reading  of  the  passage  :  '  And  He  said,  Ye  know  not  of 
what  spirit  ye  are  :  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to 
destroy  men,  but  to  save  them* ;  here  the  same  broad 
philanthropy  is  manifest. 

This  Gospel  alone  has  '  son  of  peace/8  and  in  x.  18  we 
can  trace  a  generous  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  seventy. 
The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  gives  the  watchword  to 
heroic  rescue  work  in  its  whole  conception,  and  most  of  all 
in  the  verdict  of  the  appreciative  lawyer  ('  he  who  did  the 
merciful  thing  with  the  man  ')  and  in  the  answer  of  Jesus, 
'  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise/  The  bearing  of  this  great 
story  upon  Christian  neighbourliness  has  already  been 
emphasized.  Luke's  version  of  the  Lord's  prayer  gives 
us  the  significant  word  '  every  one  who  is  in  debt  to 
us/  •  and  in  xi.  36  we  have  the  gracious  and  homely  picture 
— that  of  the  cottage  lit  up  by  the  lamp's  kindly  flash ; 
the  Christian's  social  life  is  to  be  all  welcoming 
light.  The  same  note  in  another  tone  sounds  in 
xi.  41,  and  in  the  next  verse  we  notice  'the  love  of  God' — 
may  we  say  '  love  like  God's  '  ? — where  Matt.  xxui.  23  has 
'  mercy  and  faithfulness/  '  I  say  unto  you,  My  friends 
(xii.  4)  breathes  the  same  spirit  as  xxii.  28— -both  peculiar  to 
Luke — and  xii.  6  is  very  beautiful.  Matt.  x.  29  has '  Are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  penny  (literally  a  farthing,  a 
passing  of  our  money)  ?  '  ;  Luke,  '  Are  not  five  sparrows 
sold  for  twopence  ?  ' ;  Matthew,  '  not  one  of  them  falls 
to  the  ground  without  My  Father ' ;  Luke,  '  not  one  is 
forgotten  before  God/  Here  again  our  evangelist  would 

1  Mark  iii.  29  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  32). 

2  See  an  article  in  the  L.Q.R.  of  October,  1913,  for  a  statement  of  the 
case,  and  App.  IV. 

•  Luke  x.  6.  •  Luke  xi.  4. 
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seem  to  have  given  us  an  improved  version  of  a  saying 
found  in  a  simpler  form  in  the  first  Gospel ;  compare  the 
'  five  in  one  house '  passage,  above  (pp.  169, 170).  The  added 
point — which  must,  I  think,  come  from  oral  tradition — is 
to  be  found  in  the  '  five  '  and  the  '  twopence.'  Sparrows 
were  sold  for  consumption  by  the  poor  at  two  a  penny  and 
five  for  twopence,  the  odd  one  being  thrown  in  as  a 
makeweight  with  the  rest ;  with  God  the  odd  one  counts 
full  value,  for  He  does  not  deal  with  His  creatures  in  the 
wholesale  and  promiscuous  way  of  commerce.  Pathos  is 
added  to  the  parable  of  the  rich  fool  by  the  skilful  use 
of  personal  pronouns,  '  my  goods,'  '  my  soul,'  '  thy  soul 
from  thee,'  and  hi  xii.  32  '  little  flock  '  strikes  once  again  a 
note  of  pitiful  tenderness. 

Particularly  impressive  in  this  connexion  is  xii.  37,  38, 
where  the  slave  is  waited  upon  by  his  master — for  the 
contrast  with  xvii.  7  ff.  see  above,  page  127 ;  and  in  xiii.  6  ff. 
— also  Luke  only — we  have  the  forbearance  of  God  depicted 
(this  again  should  be  set  over  against  the  cursing  of  the 
fig-tree — see  p.  130 — which  is  not  found  in  Luke).  The 
invalid  woman  of  xiii.  n  ff.  is  a  'daughter,'  as  Zacchaeus  is 
a  'son/  of  'Abraham,'1  and  Lazarus  is  'carried  into 
Abraham's  bosom.'2  In  xiv.  5  we  might  see  the  same 
tendency  in  '  son  or  ox '  (R.V.),  if  the  juxtaposition  did 
not  seem  excessively  awkward  ;  in  this  verse  we  must 
accept  Dr.  Harris's  emendation  '  pig  or  ox  ' — '  pig  '  and 
'  son  '  are  written  in  identical  Greek  letters  in  the  older 
Greek  MSS.,  the  word  for  '  son  '  being  only  distinguished 
by  a  line  over  the  top,  and  this  was  sometimes  omitted. 
The  haunting  word  '  lost '  resounds  through  chapter  xv., 
binding  all  three  parables  together  ;  Matthew8  prefers 
'  wandered.'  Chapter  xix.  10,  too,  should  be  mentioned 
here  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  true  text  of  Matthew. '  The 
irony  of  xx.  13  is  heightened  by  Luke's  addition  of  '  per- 
haps,' and  a  kindly  excuse  is  made  for  the  disciples  in 
xxii.  45,  '  sleeping  after  sorrow.'  In  xxiii.  28  ff.,  34, 
40  ff.,  48,  Luke  uses  material  peculiar  to  his  Gospel  to 
soften  the  picture  of  human  wickedness  presented  by  the 
Passion  story  as  much  as  he  can  ;  and  xxiv.  17  ff.,  39,  41 
are  all  suffused  with  a  spirit  of  pity  for  the  disciples,  as 

1  Luke  xix.  9.  *  Luke  xvi.  22. 

»  Matt,  xviii.  12-14.  *  Matt,  xviii.  n  (A.V.). 
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characteristic  of  Jesus  as  it  is  of  this  most  large-hearted 
of  his  reporters.  The  '  Risen  Lord '  breathes  peace  and 
blessing ;  the  '  blessing '  mentioned  in  xxiv.  30,  50,  is 
found  in  Luke  alone. 

If  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  marked  by  a  less  restrained  note 
of  pathos  than  the  others,  it  is  also  characterized  by  a 
more  exuberant  joy  and  wonder.  Elisabeth  '  cries  out 
with  a  great  shout/  while  her  babe  '  dances  in  her  womb  ' 
at  the  approach  of  Mary  ;  her  song,  the  '  Magnificat ' — for 
it  should  be  dissociated  from  Mary,  the  best  MSS.  having 
'  and  she  said,'  not '  and  Mary  said ' — is  a  paean  of  triumph,  * 
while  the  first  thing  that  her  husband  does  upon  his 
recovery  of  speech  is  to  '  talk,  blessing  God ' ;  his  song  of 
praise  follows,  and  begins  with  '  blessed.'*  Then  we  have 
the  angels'  chorus,8  and  the  shepherds  are  roused  to 
'  glorifying  and  praising  God  ' 4  (notice  the  two  participles, 
and  the  confirmation  supplied  to  the  A.  V.  reading  of  xxiv.  53, 
'  praising  and  blessing  God/  by  this  Lucan  mannerism). 
The  music  passes  to  Simeon's  lips  in  ii.  28  ff.,  and  he  in  turn 
'  blesses  God/  while  Anna  adds  her  tribute  of  praise. ' 
Jesus  too  is  '  glorified  of  all '  • ;  it  is  no  accident  that  a 
word  used  of  God  is  now  transferred  to  Him.  '  Amaze- 
ment '  follows  praise  in  iv.  36,  but  now  it  is  tinged  with 
fear ;  cf.  what  is  said  of  Mark's  Gospel  in  Part  i.,  chap.  iii. 
The  element  of  fear  is  very  noticeable  in  v.  9,  10,  where  we 
read  that  '  amazement  had  got  hold  of  him  (Peter)  '  and 
Jesus  answers,  '  Be  not  afraid/  '  Ecstasy/  praise,  and 
fear  are  blended  in  v.  26  ;  God  is  '  glorified  '  in  ii.  20,  Jesus 
in  iv.  15 ;  now  it  is  God  in  Jesus  who  receives  the  homage  of 
men.  The  paralysed  man  '  glorified  '  God  for  his  cure  in 
v.  25  ;  fear  and  praise  join  again  in  vii.  16  ;  while  the 
parents  of  the  little  girl  restored  at  Capernaum  are  in 
ecstasy. '  The  admiration  of  '  the  crowds '  is  indirectly 
referred  to  in  ix.  18 — Luke  only  has  '  the  crowds ' — and 
in  ix.  43  '  all '  are  smitten  with  wonder.  Jesus  discourages 
a  merely  personal  tribute  in  xi.  27  f.,  and  the  note  of  praise 
to  God  is  resumed  in  xiii.  13.  His  deeds  of  mercy  compel 
a  momentary  shame  even  in  '  those  who  are  set  against  Him/ 
while  '  all  the  crowd  '  unrestrainedly  rejoice  at  '  all  the 
glorious  things  that  were  done  by  Him/8  The  insertion 

1  Luke  i.  46  ff.          *  Luke  i.  64,  68.          8  Luke  ii.  14.        *  Luke  ii.  20. 
•  Luke  ii.  38.  •  Luke  iv.  15.  •  Luke  viii.  56.     •  Luke  xiii.  17. 
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of  the  story  of  the  grateful  Samaritan  at  xvii.  12  ff.  enforces 
the  duty  of  thankfulness ;  and  xviii.  43  also  is  peculiar 
to  Luke ;  our  evangelist  dwells  again  upon  the  silencing 
of  the  Lord's  enemies  in  xix.  48,  xx.  40,  xxi.  15.  In  xx.  19 
the  scribes  and  chief  priests  are  afraid  to  arrest  Jesus, 
for,  as  Luke  insists,  He  is  still  the  Hero  of  the  crowd — 
compare  also  xx.  26 ;  xxii.  6  ('  without  a  crowd,'  Luke 
only)  and  xxiv.  53  completes  the  Gospel  upon  the  note  set 
at  the  beginning.  On  the  whole  Luke  does  not  make 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  much  less  popular  at  the  end  of  His 
ministry  than  He  had  been  in  the  early  Galilean  days  quite 
as  clear  as  Mark  does,  perhaps  because  he  was  not  so  well 
informed  as  was  his  predecessor  as  to  the  state  of  parties 
at  the  time  ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mark  had  grown 
up  at  Jerusalem.  He  rather  tends  to  ascribe  the  increasing 
loneliness  of  Jesus  to  the  rigour  of  His  demands — see 
especially  xiv.  25  ff.  Jerusalem  figures  far  more  promi- 
nently in  the  Third  Gospel  than  it  does  in  either  Matthew 
or  Mark,  the  part  played  by  the  Galileans  not  being  brought 
out  so  clearly  as  by  its  predecessor. 

We  can  still  further  justify  our  reference  to  the  ex- 
uberant joy  characteristic  of  this  book.  Words  meaning 
'  exult '  and  '  exultation  '  occur  at  i.  14,  44,  47  ;  x.  21 — • 
only  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  Matt.  v.  12  ;  John  v.  35 ; 
viii.  56  ;  in  I  Peter  three  times  ;  in  Hebrews  and  Jude  once 
each  ;  in  Luke  i.  41,  44,  vi.  23,  moreover,  we  have  '  leap  ' 
for  joy — in  LXX  Gen.  xxv.  22  ;  Ps.  cxiv.  4,  6,  but  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  The  story  of  the  lost  son  gives 
us  '  music  ' — really  the  '  symphony,'  now  called  in  the 
east  '  sampoon,'  a  musical  instrument  something  like  the 
bagpipes — '  and  dancing.'1  In  this  chapter  too  we  have 
merriment  in  vv.  23,  24,  32.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  accept  the  reading  of  Codex  Bezae  in  v.  29,  '  that  I 
might  have  a  dinner  with  my  friends,'  instead  of  '  that 
I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends  ' ;  riotous  mirthful- 
ness  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  elder  brother's  character. 
The  Vatican  MS.  has  '  a  little  kid,'  the  '  Lewis  '  Syriac 
version  '  that  fatted  calf ' ;  both  these  lively  readings 
suggest  that  the  elder  son  had  his  eye  upon  that  cafi. 
The  father,  beaming  all  over  because  his  boy  has  come 
home,  is  set  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  churlish  elder 

1  Luke  zv.  35. 
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brother — notice  '  these  many  years  I  have  been  a  slave 
to  thee  '  and  the  fact  that  while  both^father  and  servant 
say  '  thy  brother/  the  surly  fellow  will  not  own  his  brother  ; 
he  says  '  thy  son.'  An  old  Irish  Latin  version,  we  are  told, 
goes  a  stage  further  with  '  this  son  of  the  devil.' 

Our  evangelist  sets  this  heavenly  gaiety  alongside  of 
the  mirthless  revelry  of  the  rich  and  well  fed.  '  Dives' — 
or  Phinehas,  as  he  is  called  in  the  traditions  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  Lazarus  (Eleazar)  being  said  to  have  been  his 
father  ! — succeeds  in  being  '  merry  and  bright ' — an 
almost  literal  translation  of  xvi.  19 — '  every  day  '  (compare 
the  daily  simplicity  and  self-discipline  of  the  Christian's 
life1) ;  that  was  because  he  did  ask  his  five  brothers  in,  while 
the  rich  fool  set  to  work  to  be  merry  by  himself  ! — but  the 
rich  fool  can  only  '  try  to  be  merry  ' — we  may  render  the 
delicate  change  of  tense  in  xii.  19,  '  I  will  say  to  myself, 
"You  ought  to  be  settling  down,  old  man.  Have  a 
meal  and  a  drink ;  try  to  be  merry."  The  words 
'  rejoice  '  and  '  joy  '  occur  nineteen  times  in  Luke's  Gospel, 
as  against  twenty-six  times  in  the  other  Synoptics  taken 
together,  or  twenty-three  times  if  the  places  where  one  of 
these  words  is  used  in  mockery  are  left  out  of  consideration  ; 
'  rejoice  with  '  only  in  Luke  xv.  6,  9  in  ah1  four  Gospels. 
The  '  Shepherd  rejoices '  over  the  sheep,  the  '  woman ' 
over  her  recovered  coin,  but  actual  merriment  or  home-joy 
comes  in  along  with  the  less  brightly  coloured  word  only 
when  a  lost  son  is  concerned.  There  is,  too,  a  rising  note — 
'  joy  in  heaven  '  (v.  7),  '  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  ' 
— a  reverent  Jewish  way  of  saying  '  in  God's  heart '  (v.  10) 
—merriment,  social  joy,  in  which  God  and  we  can  join ; 
you  cannot  dance  or  be  merry  without  a  partner.  Why 
have  our  Methodist  hymn-book  revisers  preserved  that 
unimaginative  corruption  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymn  '  Ye 
neighbours  and  friends,  to  Jesus  draw  near '  ?  In  the 
original  version  it  began  '  Ye  neighbours  and  friends  of 
Jesus,  draw  near.'  The  whole  point  of  the  hymn,  as  in  the 
Gospel,  is  that  we  are  the  '  neighbours  and  friends '  of 
Jesus,  and  are  invited  to  share  His  triumphs,  the  angels 
being  out  of  it  in  this  matter.  '  Laugh/  in  the  simple 
form  of  the  Greek  verb,  occurs  here  only  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  it  is  the  proper  antithesis  to  the  Lucan  '  crying/  • 

1  Luke  ix.  23  ;  xi.  3.  *  Luke  vi.  23,  25. 
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The  key-note  of  the  Gospel  is  praise ;  even  the  '  stones 
will  shout '  when  Jesus  comes  to  His  own1  (Luke 
only — cf.  iii.  8).  Pharisees,  like  the  elder  brother  in  the 
parable,  disapprove  of  noisy  hilarity  in  religion  ;  Luke 
is  our  principal  witness  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  not  only 
tolerates  the  gaiety  of  simple  souls  who  laugh,  dance,  and 
sing  boisterously  when  they  are  happy,  but  joins  in,  with 
a  disregard  of  dignity  which  reflects  the  merry  heart  of 
God.  The  '  cultured '  people  who  sing  even  '  My  heart 
it  doth  dance  at  the  sound  of  His  name  '  in  a  minor  key 
and  label  as  '  irreverent '  the  happy  tumult  of  a  revival- 
meeting  are  grievously  far  away  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospels.  We  have  in  this  Gospel  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christian  revelry  ;  the  believer  may  and  should  dance  if  he 
feels  like  it,  and  when  there  is  something  worth  dancing 
about,  but  not  with  strangers — all  depends  on  the  company, 
the  time,  and  the  reason  for  festivity. 

1  Luke  xix.  40. 
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OUR  evangelist  is  remarkable  for  his  clear  and  strong 
emphasis  upon  prayer  ;  he  tells  us  much  about  the  prayers 
of  Jesus,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  prayer-parables. x  '  All 
the  people  '  are  '  praying  '  at  the  beginning, 2  so  that  the 
coming  of  the  Christ  is  itself  an  answer  to  prayer.  While 
Jesus  is  praying — '  and  praying '  is  peculiar  to  Luke — 
the  Holy  Spirit  descends  upon  Him.  •  Luke  v.  16  is  more 
emphatic  than  Mark  i.  35,  and  Codex  Bezae  adds  '  and 
prayed  '  to  the  '  blessed  '  of  ix.  16 — it  is  while  Jesus  prays 
that  the  loaves  are  multiplied.  Again,  in  ix.  18  solitary 
prayer  precedes  the  great  question  '  Whom  do  the  crowds 
say  that  I  am  ?  '  and,  while  the  Lord  is  praying — Luke 
only — His  face  assumes  an  unearthly  glory.4  After  He 
had  prayed8  the  disciples  approach  Him,  asking  Him 
to  teach  them  to  pray  like  that.  Before  His  choice  of  the 
twelve  He  spends  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  •  and  in  xxii. 
45  the  words  '  rising  up  from  the  prayer  '  are  also  peculiar 
to  this  Gospel ;  prayer  avails  even  in  Gethsemane.  Before 
we  turn  to  the  prayer-parables,  we  notice  xxi.  36 — Luke 
only  in  this  form  ;  xxii.  32 — the  prayer  of  Jesus  for  Peter  ; 
xxiii.  34 — His  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  all  the  others 
engaged  in  the  tragic  business  of  the  Cross.  Very  striking  is 
the  parallel  between  the  Transfiguration  and  Gethsemane, 
so  clearly  brought  out  here.  On  both  occasions  Jesus 
is  praying,  while  the  disciples  are  asleep — in  ix.  32  '  heavy 
with  sleep  '  and  '  when  they  had  awaked  '  are  Luke  only. 
The  subject  of  His  prayer  on  both  occasions  is  the  same 
(ix.  31  also  is  peculiar  to  Luke)  ;  but  upon  the  mountain 
His  face  shines,  in  the  garden  His  sweat  is  '  like  great  clots 

1  Luke  xi.  5  ff.;  xviii.  i  ff.,  9  ff.  *  Luke  i.  10. 
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of  blood.'  In  both  cases  heavenly  support  is  forthcoming  ; 
Moses  and  Elijah  upon  the  mountain,  '  an  angel  from 
heaven'  in  the  garden,  'strengthening  Hun/  In  Geth- 
semane  '  pray '  stands  by  itself  without  the  '  watch ' 
of  Matthew-Mark.1 

The  parables  about  prayer  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
but  also  a  little  perplexing.  The  unjust  judge*  and  the 
churlish  neighbour*  alike  only  yield  to  pressure  when  it  is 
becoming  a  nuisance ;  but  the  story  of  the  importunate  widow 
leads  straight  up  to  a  terrific  problem — that  of  the  '  forbear- 
ance of  God  '« — and  ends  upon  a  sombre  note,  almost  as 
though  for  once  Jesus  had  lost  heart. 5  What  strikes  us  in 
both  cases  is  that  our  Lord  is  letting  Himself  go  in  the 
delight  of  story-telling ;  He  must  have  loved  telling  stories 
for  their  own  sake,  apart  from  the  '  moral/  All  the  more 
impressive  is  the  reaction  from  the  zest  with  which  the  story 
of  the  shrewish  widow  is  told  to  the  haunting  cry  with  which 
it  closes  ;  '  Only  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes  shall  He  find 
the  faith  ' — faith  of  a  genuine  type — '  on  the  earth  ?  ' 
Prayer,  in  Luke's  Gospel,  answers  to  the  idea  of  '  faith  '  in 
Mark  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  trust  and  expectancy,  which 
will  not  let  itself  be  daunted  by  anything  whatsoever.  For 
it  is  true  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  deep  shadows  which  here 
and  there  pass  over  this  radiant  Gospel,  that  its  final 
note  is  a  great  hope.  We  are  not  dependent  upon  human 
persistency ;  where  it  fails,  and  those  who  should  watch 
are  asleep,  while  men  in  their  ignorance  crucify  Christ 
afresh,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,9  who  prays 
for  us  and  for  them,  as  Jesus  did  for  Peter  and  the  others 
when  they  were  not  equal  to  praying  for  themselves, 
as  He  did  for  His  murderers  when,  in  their  ignorance, 
they  nailed  to  the  cross  their  only  Hope. 7  We  must  rest 
in  the  prayers  of  Jesus,  who  by  His  passion  became  our 
Advocate,  as  He  became  upon  the  cross  the  One  Mediator 
of  Salvation. 

Equally  emphatic  is  our  evangelist's  emphasis  upon 
repentance.  Luke  loves  to  show  us  how  men  and  women 
were  broken  up  and  made  anew  when  the  Lord  of  souls 
came  their  way.  A  good  example  of  this  process,  so  often 
dwelt  upon  in  these  pages,  is  the  Lucan  story  of  Peter's 

1  Luke  xxii.  40.      2  Luke  xviii.  i  ff .         *  Luke  xi.  5  ff.      *  Luke  xviii.  7. 
*  Luke  xviii.  8.      '  i  John  ii.  i.  '  Luke  xxii.  32,  45  ;  xxiii.  34. 
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first  meeting  with  Jesus  by  the  lake,  and  his  flash  of  sudden 
remorse, '  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord  1 ' l 
Luke  also  is  our  only  authority  for  the  explicit  statement 
that  Levi  '  left  all ' 2  to  follow  Jesus.  In  v.  32  he  has  the 
explanatory  words  '  to  repentance '  (Luke  only).  The 
passages  in  which  the  word  '  dig  '  occurs  have  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  163)  ;  does  '  I  cannot  dig '»  mean  '  It  is  too 
late  for  me  to  start  life  all  over  again  '  ?  The  abandon  of 
the  Magdalene's  repentance  is  brought  out  in  '  hath  not 
ceased  to  kiss  My  feet.'4  Though  she  drenches  the  feet 
of  her  Redeemer  with  her  tears,  and  dries  them  with  the 
unbound  tresses  of  her  hair,  the  Lord  does  not  let  her  go 
without  a  hint  of  the  greatness  of  her  sin — '  Her  sins, 
which  are  many,  have  been  forgiven.'  It  is  only  a  hint, 
but  it  brings  her  back  in  deepened  thankfulness  to  His 
feet.  She  loves  because  she  is  forgiven ;  she  is  not  for- 
given because  she  loves.  The  proverb6  (Luke  only)  about 
driving  the  furrow  straight  reminds  us  of  the  builder  who 
dug  and  '  went  deep  '6  (again  Luke  only),  and  in  xiii.  I  ff. 
we  have  a  section,  peculiar  to  Luke,  dealing  with  the 
necessity  of  universal  repentance ;  it  finds  its  climax 
in  the  parable  of  xiii.  6  ff. — notice  especially  v.  8, 
until  1  can  dig  about  it,  and  give  it  a  basketful 
of  manure,'  the  last  clause  I  reproduce  in  the  vivid 
form  found  in  Codex  Bezae.  The  Vinedresser  will 
seek  to  drive  our  shallow  penitence  deeper,  and  see  if 
there  is  yet  in  Jerusalem  a  '  place  of  repentance.' f  The 
word  'agonize'  (see  p.  152)  is  peculiar  to  Luke8 ;  the  Lord's 
'  agony '  in  the  garden— mentioned  explicitly  by  Luke  alone  • 
— carries  us  through  our  less  severe  soul-struggles,  as  His 
prayers  give  weight  to  our  fitful  petitions.  We  cannot 
pray  as  we  ought,  but  He  prays  for  us.  We  cannot  '  dig  ' 
or  '  agonize  '  as  we  ought ;  He  '  digs  '  about  the  roots  of 
our  lives,  and  is  in  '  agony  '  for  us.  In  xiv.  26  the  phrase 
'  yes,  and  His  own  soul ' — or,  as  we  should  say, '  himself ' — 
'  also  '  should  be  considered  in  this  connexion.  Chapter 
xiv.  33  expresses  the  same  idea  in  material  form — 
'  possessions  '  instead  of  '  self  ' — and  throughout  chapter 
xv.  '  repent '  is  the  key-word  (w.  7,  10,  19,  21).  The 

1  Luke  v.  8.  2  Luke  v.  28.  •  Luke  xyi.  3. 
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*  repentance '  of  the  prodigal  deepens  as  the  action 
goes  on ;  at  first  it  is  prompted  by  the  memory  of 
better  days  and  the  humiliation  of  hunger.  If  '  when 
he  came  to  himself  '  is  not  interpreted  in  the  medical  sense 
suggested  on  page  155,  it  will  mean  something  like  the  self- 
despising  of  xiv.  26 ;  for  the  penitence  of  the  prodigal 
becomes  less  self-regarding,  as  appears  from  the  little 
speech  composed  in  view  of  his  meeting  with  his  father — 
'  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me  as  one 
of  thy  hired  servants/  We  see  that  the  dread  of  this 
terrible  hunger  is  still  uppermost  in  the  boy's  thoughts ; 
it  is  as  though  he  said,  '  Only  give  me  enough  to  eat ' ; 
but  the  deeper  note  is  present  all  the  same.  Perhaps  the 
most  absolutely  beautiful  thing  about  the  story  is  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  best  MSS.,  the  last  part  of  the 
speech  is  never  uttered,  for  it  is  smothered  in  a  kiss.  He 
stops,  or  is  stopped,  dead  at  '  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son/  '  While  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  the 
father  saw  him,  and  ran  ' ;  even  in  this  exacting  Gospel,  God 
in  Jesus  is  ready  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  This 
thought  carries  on  the  idea  which  we  are  bringing  to  light 
again  and  again ;  we  are  to  do  what  we  can  for  ourselves  ; 
the  rest  is  done  for  us  by  God  revealed  in  Jesus,  and  it  is 
the  greater  half. 

[y,But  the  grace  of  God  is  never  allowed  to  submerge 
altogether  the  need  for  exertion  upon  our  side,  for  '  every 
one  enters  '  the  Kingdom  '  by  force  ' *  (in  this  form  Luke 
only) ;  though  '  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  '  •  (also 
Luke  alone),  you  must  force  your  way  in.  Chapter  xvL 
30,  31  casts  a  sombre  light  upon  the  difficulty  of  repent- 
ance for  gospel-hardened  people,  while  xvii.  4  gives  us 
the  other  side  again — you,  like  God,  are  to  be  willing  to 
take  the  will  for  the  deed,  however  often  you  have  been 
disappointed.  It  may  be  that  God  is  more  patient  with 
men  and  women  who  '  come  out '  afresh  in  every  mission- 
service  than  we  are  inclined  to  be.  In  xvii.  32  (cf.  ix.  62), 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  wrong  kind  of  repentance, 
which  keeps  one  eye  upon  salvation,  while  the  other  longs 
to  be  back ;  and  in  xviii.  9  £f.  we  are  presented  with  a  study 
in  true  penitence  in  contrast  with  the  shameless  com- 
placency of  the  Pharisee.  Did  the  Pharisee  really  pray 

1  Luke  xvi.  16.  *  Luke  xvii.  ax. 
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'  to  himself  '  ?  '  Within  himself  ' l  might  mean  that ; 
a  more  moderate  interpretation  would  be  to  the  effect 
that  his  spoken  words  were  much  more  decorous,  but  we 
are  allowed  to  overhear  what  he  was  all  the  time  saying 
to  himself.  In  any  case  we  have  another  suggestion  here 
as  to  our  proper  attitude  to  ourselves  :  the  prodigal  comes 
'  to  himself/  and  is  utterly  depressed  by  what  he  sees  there  ; 
the  Pharisee  surveys  himself,  and  is  vastly  impressed  by 
what  he  sees  there.  With  these  two  instances  should  be 
taken  the  self-absorption  of  the  rich  fool,  who,  like  the 
Pharisee,  is  too  comfortable  to  be  severe  with  himself ; 
'  he  reasoned  in  himself.'9 

With  xviii.  13  the  two  other  pictures  of  repentance1 
(all  three  peculiar  to  this  Gospel)  should  be  compared.  Even 
though  we  have  a  good  record,  we  are  still  to  be  penitent 
(xvii.  10 — Luke  only — reading  'We  are  slaves/  without 
'  unprofitable/  which  has  slipped  in  here  from  a  memory  of 
Matt.  xxv.  30).  In  xix.  8,  9,  repentance  is  very  practical. 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Zacchaeus  is 
not  simply  declaring  what  had  always  been  his  practice ; 
but  '  this  day '  and  the  reference  to  Abraham,  who 
became  the  father  of  the  faithful  because  he  broke  with  his 
past,  '  not  knowing  whither  he  went/  incline  me  to  the 
traditional  interpretation.  Chapter  xxii.  32  foreshadows 
the  repentance  of  Peter — '  when  thou  hast  turned  '  (com- 
pare John  xxi.  20 — '  Peter,  having  turned,  sees  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  ' ;  one  of  the  signs  that  Peter  had  found 
the  right  way  was  that  he  now  began  to  think  of  other 
people).  The  actual  turning  took  place  when  'the  Lord 
turned '  and  looked  searchingly  at  Peter  (xxii.  61 — Luke 
only)  ;  each  turns  to  the  other,  but  the  Lord  turns  first. 
As  Jesus  prays  for  us  when  we  cannot  pray  for  ourselves, 
'  digs  '  about  us  when  we  cannot  '  dig/  is  '  in  agony  '  for 
us  when  we  are  not  ready  to  '  agonize/  so  now  He  turns 
to  us  before  we  turn  to  Him.  The  climax  of  the  series  of 
studies  in  penitence,  which  we  owe  to  our  evangelist,  comes 
in  xxiii.  40  ff.,  but  at  xxiii.  48  Luke  completes  his  picture 
of  the  people  who  crucified  Jesus,  not  knowing  what  they 
did,  by  a  reference  to  their  belated  remorse  ;  compare  the 
apocryphal '  Gospel  of  Peter/  according  to  which  they  said : 

1  Luke  xviii.  n.  •  Luke  xii.  17.  •  Luke  v.  9 ;  vii.  38. 
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'  Woe  upon  our  sins !  The  judgement  hath  drawn  near, 
and  the  end  is  at  hand  !  ' 

With  this  strong  teaching  on  the  need  for  repentance 
another  feature  of  this  Gospel  may  be  connected.  Luke  is 
fond  of  calling  attention  to  the  difference  between  mere 
'  hearing'  and  what  we  should  call  'taking  in.'  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  is  twice  over  said  to  have  '  kept  these 
things  laid  up  in  her  heart.'1  Notice  also  '  in  your  ears/1 
'  as  they  heard  these  things ' 8  (the  wrong  kind  of  hearing) ; 
but  the  man  who  hears  the  words  of  the  Lord  '  and  does 
them '  is  like  a  builder  who'  dug  and  went  deep.'  *  In  viii.  8, 
after  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  Luke  makes  the  saying 
'  He  that  hath  ears,'  &c.  (also  Matthew-Mark),  yet  more 
emphatic  by  prefacing  it  with  '  As  He  said  these  things,  He 
cried  ' ;  and  in  viii.  15  he  alone  has  the  suggestive  words 
'  hold  it  down.'  '  Take  heed  how  ye  hear  '  also  is  peculiar 
to  Luke, 5  as  is  the  phrase  '  those  who  hear '  in  viii.  21. 
'  Set  these  words  in  your  ears  ' 6  is  only  found  in  this  Gospel ; 
in  x.  16 we  have '  He  that  hearethyou  hearethMe'  (Matt. x. 40, 
'  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  Me '),  and  Mary  enjoys  the 
'  best  dish  '  when  she  listens  to  her  Lord. 7  '  Those  who 
hear  and  keep  ''strikes  the  same  note  ;  in  xviii.  6  we  have 
another  call  to  attention — '  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge 
saith  ! ' — and  in  xix.  48  the  breathless  listening  of  '  all  the 
people  '  (Luke  only  ;  Mark  xii.  37,  '  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly,'  is  much  less  graphic).  Chapter  xxi.  38 
also  is  peculiar  to  this  Gospel. 

It  is  natural  that  the  companion  of  Paul  should  show 
traces  of  his  master's  influence  ;  it  is  more  noteworthy 
that  he  scarcely  ever  uses  Pauline  words  in  the  full  Pauline 
sense.  '  Justify '  in  this  Gospel  means  something  quite 
different  from  Matthew's '  righteousness  ' ;  Luke  i.  75  is  the 
only  place  where  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  approach 
one  another  in  their  employment  of  these  great  words, 
but  it  is  almost  equally  remote  from  Paul's  idea.  The 
verb  occurs  four  times  in  Luke's  Gospel.  The  most  striking 
case  is  found  in  vii.  29,  '  the  publicans  justified  God  ' ; 
if  this  reading  is  right,  the  sense  is  that  of  Ps.  li.  4.  But 
the  'Lewis'  Syriac  reads  much  more  naturally,  for  its 

1  Luke  ii.  19,  51.  *  Luke  iv.  ax.  "  Luke  iv.  a8. 
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text  shows  '  the  publicans  justified  themselves  to  God.' 
In  the  corresponding  passage  in  Matthew  *  we"  find 
'  precede  you  into  the  kingdom  of  God ' ;  compare  Luke 
xviii.  14,  '  justified  rather  than  the  other/  In  xviii.  14 
'  justified  '  is  practically  equivalent  to  '  saved/  and  cannot 
be  said  to  be  used  in  the  specialized  Pauline  sense.  In 
viii.  50  Luke  has  '  only  believe,  and  she  shall  be  saved/ 
where  Mark8  shows  '  only  go  on  believing/  Here  it  would 
almost  seem  that  our  author  has  let  himself  be  carried  on 
by  a  familiar  association  of  ideas  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  31)  to 
a  well-known  formula.  Chapter  viii.  13  gives  us  in  Luke 
alone  'who  for  a  time  believe '  (Markiv.  17, ' are  for  a  time ' ; 
Matt.  xiii.  21,  '  is  for  a  time ').  In  x.  29  we  meet  with 
'  justify  '  again — '  he,  wishing  to  justify  himself  ' ;  this 
reminds  us  of  the  old  Syriac  reading  of  vii.  29,  and  further 
confirms  it ;  compare  also  xvi.  15,  '  ye  are  they  which 
justify  yourselves/ 

At  xii.  46  Luke  has  'unbelievers'  or  'unfaithful'  where 
Matthew8  has  'hypocrites/  His  ideas  upon  the  mission  of 
Jesus  are  simple  and  straightforward,  for  he  is  not  a 
theologian.  The  Lord  came  to  set  men  free  from  all  ills, 
bodily,  social,  and  spiritual  (cf.  iv.  18  ;  xiii.  16 — both  Luke 
only).  In  vii.  50  there  is  no  physical  miracle,  as  there  is 
in  Mark  where  the  same  words  are  used  ('  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee ' — e.g.  Mark  v.  34 ;  x.  52)  ;  in  xvii. 
19,  too,  the  words  refer  primarily  to  spiritual  blessing, 
which  the  Samaritan  receives  quite  apart  from  the  cure 
wrought'bef  ore  his  return.  '  Salvation '  appears  in  Luke  i.  69, 
71,  77— denned  in  the  last  of  these  verses  as  consisting 
'  in  forgiveness  of  sins ' — as  well  as  in  xix.  9 — only  else- 
where in  the  four  Gospels  at  John  iv.  22.  '  Peace '  is 
another  favourite  word  ;  in  xix.  42  we  have  '  the  things 
concerning  peace/  Not  very  much  can  be  made  of  the 
contrast  between  'peace  on  earth/4  and  'in  heaven  peace/5 
for  we  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  both  '  Peace  '  and 
'  Glory/  as  well  as  '  the  Highest/  like  '  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels/ •  'Heaven/  and  'the  power'  (Mark 
xiv.  62),  were  Jewish  expressions  used  in  order  to 
avoid  the  unnecessary  utterance  of  the  name  of  God ; 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  angels'  song,  the  cries  of  the 

1  Matt.  xxi.  31. :  »  Mark  v.  36.  •  Matt.  xxiv.  51. 

4  Luke  ii.  14.  •  Luke  xix.  38.  •  Luke  xii.  8  ;  xv.  10,  &c. 
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crowd  at  the  Triumphal  Entry  may  only  imply  a  repeated 
invocation  of  God.  '  Go  in  peace  '  means  '  God  be  with 
you  ' ;  cf.  the  salutation  characteristic  of  the  Risen  Lord, 
'  A  son  of  peace  '  is  a  righteous  man  (see  p.  150),  and  the 
whole  passage  may  be  interpreted  'Say,  "God  be  with  this 
house."  And  if  there  be  a  righteous  man  there,  your 
blessing—"  God  be  with  you  "—shall  rest  upon  him  ;  if 
not,  it  shall  come  back  to  you/  In  the  Acts  there  is  a 
progress  easily  perceptible  from  '  faith  in  God  ' — which  is 
perhaps  the  Marcan  idea  (see  Part  i.,  chap,  v.)— to  'faith  in 
Christ . '  The  phrase '  the  faith  which  is  through  Him '  *  may 
be  called  the  line  between  the  two  puttings  of  the  case,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Lucan  picture  of  the  Good  Physician  is 
the  real  channel  of  transition.  The  supreme  instance  in 
the  Gospel  where  Jesus  is  Himself  the  object  of  faith  and 
prayer  is  that  of  the  '  dying  thief ' ;  when  the  Saviour  is  on 
the  cross,  he  does  not  say,  '  Jesus,  commend  me  to  God/ 
but  '  Jesus,  remember  me/8  In  His  atoning  passion,  the 
Lord  becomes  for  ever  the  One  Mediator  of  salvation. 

Luke's  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  also  easy  to  trace.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  he  avoids  the  words  '  Spirit  of  God ' ; 
compare  Matt.  xii.  28,  '  in  the  Spirit  of  God/  with  Luke 
xi.  20, '  the  finger'  of  God/  He  often  speaks  of  (the) '  spirit ' 
and  '  the  Holy  Spirit ' :  i.  41,  67 ;  ii.  26,  27  ('  the 
Spirit')  ;  iii.  22  ('in  bodily  form')  ;  iv.  I  ('  full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit '  and  'led  by  the  Spirit  *)  ;  iv.  14  ('in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit ')  ;  iv.  18  ('  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ' — a  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament)  ;  ix.  55  ('  of  what  kind  of  spirit ')  ; 
xi.  13  ('  the  Holy  Spirit ' ;  Matt.  vii.  n,  '  good  things  ')  ; 
xii.  10  (for  once  both  Mark  iii.  29  and  Matt.  xii.  32  agree 
with  Luke,  but  Matt.  xii.  31  has  '  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit/ 
then  in  v.  32  '  against  the  Holy  Spirit ')  ;  xii.  12  (Matt.  x. 
20,  '  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  ' ;  Luke, '  the  Holy  Spirit/ 
but  hi  a  similar  passage  at  xxi.  15  '  I  will  give  you  a  mouth 
and  wisdom  ').  The  same  emphatic  '  I '  comes  in  again  at 
xxiv.  49  :  '  I  am  sending  the  promise  of  My  Father  upon 
you  .  .  .  power  from  on  high  '  (that  is,  'from  God').  To 
these  passages — all,  except  xii.  10,  peculiar  to  Luke,  so  far 
as  the  introduction  of  the  '  Holy  Spirit '  is  concerned — 
we  ought  perhaps  to  add  the  Marcionite  reading  (see  App. 
IV.)  of  the  Lord's  prayer  atT'Luke  xi.  2,  as  it  bears  all  the 

1  John  xx.  19,  21,  36,  *  Acts  iii.  16.  •  Luke  xxiii.  42. 
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marks  of  Luke's  style — '  Let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  come  upon 
us  and  cleanse  us.'  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
list  of  examples  is  that  they  occur  so  much  more  often  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Gospel  than  in  the  second.  In  the 
Birth  story  the '  Holy  Spirit '  is  distinctly  the  Spirit  of  God, 
though  Luke  avoids  that  expression,  and  the  case  is  the 
same  in  the  majority  of  instances  up  to  chapter  xii.  ;  after 
that  point  Jesus  Himself  becomes  the  Inspirer  of  His 
disciples,  as  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  He  is  the  Mediator 
of  salvation — '  /  will  give  you  a  mouth/  '  /  am  sending  the 
promise.'  There  is  no  contradiction  here,  but  there  is  an 
unmistakable  change  of  emphasis.  Our  survey  of  Luke's 
Gospel  lends  support  to  the  suggestion  that  in  the  Acts, 
as  perhaps  to  the  average  Christian  of  those  early  days,  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  ;  Acts  xv.  28,  '  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us,'  reads 
very  much  like  '  the  Master  with  His  disciples.' 

In  Luke's  Gospel  the  Passion  is  altogether  central ;  it 
is  the  perfecting  of  Jesus.  The  Transfiguration  looks 
forward  to  Gethsemane  (see  pp.  1 80-18 1 )  and  the  Cross.  The 
subject  of  conversation  upon  the  mountain  is  '  the  exodus 
which  He  was  about  to  fulfil  in  Jerusalem  '  (Luke  only).1 
The  '  cloud  '  appears  in  all  three  Gospels,  but  in  Matthew1 
it  is  '  a  shining  cloud,'  and  only  Luke*  tells  us  that  the 
disciples  '  were  stricken  with  fear  as  they  entered  into  the 
cloud.'  Matt.  xvii.  6  says  '  they  were  much  afraid,'  but  in 
his  account  it  is  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  that  they  are  afraid  ; 
in  Luke  they  are  afraid  of  the  cloud.  The  '  cloud  '  is  the 
shadow  of  the  Passion,  casting  a  chill  over  the  disciples 
as  they  enter  into  the  last  phase  of  their  companionship 
with  Jesus,  the  cloud  which  never  quite  lifted  again  till 
Easter  morning.  Jesus  is  '  the  Chosen  ' « — compare  xxiii. 
35  ;  the  word  is  in  both  cases  found  only  in  Luke,  chosen 
for  suffering,  as  we  are  chosen1  to  receive  the  blessing 
won  by  His  suffering  ('  elect '  of  Christians  also  in  Mark  xiii. 
20,  22  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24).  After  the  Passion  Jesus 
is  '  the  Appointed '  (Acts  x.  42 ;  xvii.  31 — cp.  '  as  hath  been 
appointed,'  Luke  xxii.  22 ;  this  word  is  not  found  outside 
Luke,  Acts,  and  Hebrews,  in  the  New  Testament).  Pro- 
phecies of  the  Passion  made  by  Jesus  receive  special 

1  Luke  ix.  31.  •  Matt.  xvii.  5.  •  Luke  ix.  34. 

•  Luke  ix.  35.  •  Luke  xviii.  7. 
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emphasis  ;  '  Set  in  your  ears  these  words  ' x  is  a  phrase  at- 
tached to  one  of  them  here  only,  and  the  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem is,  as  we  have  seen,  thrown  forward.  The  stress 
laid  upon  the  way  to  the  cross  cannot  be  mistaken ;  ob- 
serve the  succession  of  ix.  51,  53,  57 ;  x.  I,  38 ;  xii.  50 
(Luke  only)  ;  xiii.  22,  33  (also  Luke  only)  ;  xvii.  n  ; 
xviii.  31,  35  ;  xix.  i,  n,  28,  37,  41.  Each  stage  of  the 
approach  to  the  city  is  reverently  marked  out,  and  our 
evangelist  labours  to  make  plain  what  Mark  implies, 
that  Jesus  is  once  again  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the 
object  of  unbounded  curiosity  and  wonder  (xi.  14,  29 ; 
xii.  i ;  xiv.  I,  25  ;  xv.  I ;  xviii.  36,  43  ;  xix.  3,  37,  48 ; 
xx.  19,  26,  39,  45;  xxi.  38).  Jerusalem  casts  her  shadow 
over  these  chapters  (ix.  31,  51 ;  x.  30  ;  xiii.  4) — Jesus 
transfers  the  subject  of  conversation  from  the  Galileans  to 
Jerusalem,  which  herself  is  symbolized  by  the  fig-tree  in 
the  vineyard,  in  the  parable  which  immediately  follows2 ; 
xiii.  22,  33,  34  ff. ;  xvii.  n  ;  xviii.  2  (Codex  Bezae,  '  the 
city ') ;  xviii.  10  (the  Temple),  31 ;  xix.  n,  28, 41  ff .-xiii.  34  ff. 
is  the  only  one  of  these  passages  to  which  we  can 
find  a  parallel  in  the  other  Gospels.  Jesus  Himself  is  the 
Good  Samaritan  travelling  on  a  business  journey  up  the 
Ascent  of  Blood  ;  notice  the  word  in  x.  33,  '  journeying  ' — 
that  is,  '  travelling,'  in  the  commercial  sense,  while  the 
priest  passes  that  way  by  mere  chance,  and  so  had  more 
time  to  stop,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so  (v.  31). 

In  this  connexion  Luke  is  specially  fond  of  words  like  '  accom- 
plish/ '  make  perfect  '  (xiii.  32,  '  accomplish  healings  '  .  .  . 
'  I  am  perfected'  ;  xii.  50,  'till  it  be  perfected' ;  xviii.  31,  'shall 
be  brought  to  an  end  ' — this  phrase  is  not  found  in  Mark  x.  32  ; 
Matt.  xx.  ly-xxii.  37,  '  the  things  concerning  Me  have  come  to 
their  end'),  all  Luke  only.  The  words  '  visit '  and  '  visitation ' 
become,  in  the  later  chapters  of  this  Gospel,  pregnant  with  tragedy  ; 
'  visit '  is  used  in  i.  68,  78,  as  in  vii.  16,  with  an  altogether  happy 
meaning ;  but  in  xix.  44  the  idea  has  taken  a  darker  hue — only 
elsewhere  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  Matt.  xxv.  36,  43  in  a 
much  less  specialized  sense.  Like  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the 
great  cry  of  pity  and  regret  over  the  city  is  thrust  forward,  so  that, 
whereas  in  Matthew'  it  comes  after  the  Triumphal  Entry,  and 
the  last  words  must  refer  to  a  second  coming,  in  Luke*  it  comes 

1Lukeix.  44.       a  Luke  xiii.  6  ff.       »  Matt,  xxiii.  37  8.      •  Luke  xiii.  34  ff. 
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before,  and  consequently  the  words  with  which  it  closes  must  be 
taken  as  pointing  to  the  entry  itself  with  its  sequel  (see  also  below, 
p.  193).  The  same  concentration  of  interest  upon  Passion-week 
is  perceptible  in  xxi.  22,  '  these  are  days  of  recompense,  that  all 
the  things  written  (in  Scripture)  may  be  fulfilled  '  (Mark  xiii.  19, 
'  those  (future)  days  shall  be  affliction ' ;  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  '  For 
there  shall  then  be  ').  Luke  always  prefers  to  report  sayings  which 
refer  to  the  present  rather  than  the  future ;  instances  of  this  ten- 
dency can  be  found  in  xxii.  15 — Luke  only,  for  xxii.  16  has  parallels 
in  Mark  and  Matthew,  not  xxii.  I5~xxii.  37 — also  Luke  only, 
this,  not  some  future,  calamity  is  the  crisis  of  history ;  xxii.  53, 
'  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  authority  of  darkness  ' — Luke  only ; 
xxii.  69,  '  from  the  present  moment,'  Mark  xiv.  62,  '  ye  shall 
see,'  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  '  henceforward  ' ;  xxiii.  5,  '  beginning  from 
Galilee  up  to  this  point ' — Galilee  is  the  starting-point  of  Jesus, 
as  Jerusalem1  was  to  His  apostles  ;  xxiv.  6,  7,  '  while  I  was  still 
in  Galilee ' — notice  the  reference  back  to  the  Passion,  as  formerly 
forward,  in  v.  7  ;  xxiv.  26,  46.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
general  movement  of  the  Gospel  that  the  last  appearance  of  Jesus 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  book  begins  and 
ends  there,  as  the  Acts  begins  at  Jerusalem  and  ends  in  Rome. 

Readers  will  already  have  perceived  that  some  of  the  passages 
quoted  reveal  what  may  be  thought  of  as  a  bias  against  escha- 
tology,  and  tend  to  make  the  interest  of  the  Gospel  rather  historical 
than  prophetic.  The  first  message  of  Jesus  is  omitted,*  though 
Luke  iv.  18,  19  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent,  with,  however, 
a  more  definite  application  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  mission 
of  our  Lord.  When  the  words  '  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  drawn 
near '  come  at  last  to  be  inserted,  *  they  are  saved  from  reference 
to  anything  but  the  present  by  the  addition  of  '  to  you.'  Luke 
omits  the  twin-parables  of  the  wheat'  and  the  tares8  growing 
while  men  sleep,  probably  because  both  were  so  definitely  connected 
with  Jewish  eschatology — see  especially  Mark  iv.  29,  with  its 
quotation  of  Joel's  '  harvest '  of  wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
retains  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  which  admits  of  no  such  reference. 
Chapter  vi.  46  is  quite  different  from  Matt.  vii.  21  ;  it  is  plain 
either  that  Luke  has  been  using  another  '  source,'  or  that  he  is 
anxious  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  '  that  day '  •  On  the  whole 
it  seems  probable  that  Matthew  has  joined  two  distinct  sayings 
in  an  eschatological  framework,  for  in  Luke  xiii.  24  fi.  we  come 

1  Luke  xxiv.  47.  *  Mark  i.  15  ;   Matt.  iv.  17.  *  Luke  x.  9. 

4  Mark  iv.  26  ff.  •  Matt.  xiii.  24  ft.  •  Matt.  vii.  22. 
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to  what  is  apparently  a  variant  version  of  the  second  of  the  sayings 
in  Matthew.  But  here  again  the  words  '  in  that  day  '  are  absent, 
and  if  we  are  right  in  going  straight  on  from  Luke  xiii.  24  to  v.  25, 
reading  '  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able,  after  the 
time  at  which  the  Master  of  the  house  shall  arise/  the  whole  con- 
text is  removed  from  the  '  last  things  '  to  an  imminent  spiritual 
crisis.  The  Master  will  not  shut  the  door  so  much  because  the 
people  outside  are  too  late,  as  because  they  are  not  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  push  their  way  in  while  they  can  (cf.  xvi.  16 
and  the  shutting  of  the  door  to  would-be  followers  in  xiv.  25  ff.). 
Our  evangelist  employs  the  phrase  '  the  judgement >l  and  '  that 
day,'2  where  his  sources  allow  of  no  other  interpretation;  but 
he  avoids  the  expression  '  the  day  of  judgement,'8  for  '  judge- 
ment '  tends  with  him  to  become  rather  a  process  than  a  set 
occasion.  From  this  point  of  view  Luke  provides  us  with  a  tran- 
sition to  the  ideas  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Chapter  x. 
1 8  may  be  taken  in  an  eschatological  sense,  but  even  in  xi.  2  f. 
there  is  a  variant  reading — '  Let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  come  upon  us  and 
cleanse  us  ' — which  clearly  explains  '  Thy  kingdom  come  '  not  of  a 
future,  but  of  a  present  and  altogether  spiritual  kingdom.  Luke 
retains  '  then  hath  the  kingdom  of  God  come  upon  you  unawares  ' 
— as  Matt.  xii.  2& — in  xi.  20,  but  there  is  a  significant  change 
in  xii.  5  (cf.  Matt.  x.  28)  ;  Matthew  gives  us  '  Fear  Him  who 
can  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna ' ;  Luke,  '  Fear  Him, 
who  \fter  killing  hath  authority  to  cast  into  Gehenna.'  The 
reference  in  Matthew  might  be  to  God  or  to  Satan — probably  to 
God  (cf.  Jas.  iv.  12,  '  to  save  and  destroy  ') ;  whereas  in  Luke 
Satan  must  be  meant,  for  '  authority  '  always  means  '  delegated 
power,'  and  God's  power  cannot  be  delegated  to  Him.  Of 
course,  it  is  open  to  us  to  think  that  both  may  be  right — that 
there  were  two  sayings,  one  dealing  with  the  fear  of  God,  the 
other  with  fear  of  the  power  of  evil ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  we  have  here  alternative  renderings  of  the  same  saying.  Luke 
is  thinking  in  his  translation  of  the  power  of  Satan  in  the  present 
world-order ;  Matthew  of  a  future  judgement.  Along  with  this 
passage  should  be  taken  such  references  to  Satan  as  in  xiii.  16 ; 
xxii-  32,  53  ;  and  especially  iv.  6  and  x.  18.  All  of  these  are  peculiar 
to  Luke,  except  iv.  6,  and  even  in  this  case  the  words  '  this  authority 
and  their  glory,  because  they  have  been  given  over  to  me,  and  to 
whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it '  are  found  only  here.  In  the 
light  of  these  passages,  and  of  such  other  New  Testament  allusions 
1  Luke  x.  14  ;  xi.  31,  32.  *  Luke  x.  12.  •  Matt.  x.  15  ;  ad.  22, 24. 
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to  the  power  of  Satan  as  Rev.  xii.  12,  we  ought  perhaps  to  interpret 
Luke  x.  1 8 — '  I  was  watching  Satan  falling  like  lightning  from 
heaven  ' — as  commemorating  rather  the  triumph  of  the  power 
of  darkness  upon  earth  than  his  defeat.  While  His  disciples  had 
been  enjoying  their  easy  victories  over  '  all  the  power  of  the  enemy/ 
Jesus  had  been  wrestling  with  a  deeper  and  darker  problem  alone. 
They  did  not  know  it,  and  He  '  exulted  in  spirit  'x  that  they  could 
see  what  was  given  them  to  see ;  but  it  was  only  possible  to  reap 
as  they  were  doing,  because  He  had  been  sowing,  and  when  sowing 
'  the  word  '  did  not  suffice,  would  sow  Himself.2  Meanwhile  they 
must  not  think,  because  of  successes  here  and  there,  that  the  devil's 
power  was  broken,  for,  though  they  might  make  raids  upon  the 
enemy's  lines,  He  alone  could  break  through,  and  He  by  no  other 
way  than  the  Cross. 

Coming  back  to  our  attempt  to  trace  the  main  current  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  we  notice  that  Luke  omits  the  reference  to  the  Second 
Coming  found  in  Mark  viii.  38, 8  and  also  leaves  out  '  is  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin,'4  if  he  is  using  Mark  here,  and  not  rather  Q.  If  Q 
is  his  authority,  he  renders  the  saying  in  a  much  less  precise  and 
threatening  form  than  Matt.  xii.  32. B  Chapter  xii.  36,  however, 
does  seem  to  point  to  the  Parousia,  though  here  too  the  mise  en 
sc&ne  is  less  clearly  outlined  than  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  • 
(see  above,  p.  129).  The  outline-parable  which  follows7  also 
implies  a  Second  Coming,  but  xii.  56 — '  this  time  ' — seems  to  draw 
attention  to  present  facts,  considered  in  their  moral  meaning, 
rather  than  as  omens  of  the  future8  (if  the  passage  in  Matthew 
is  genuine — '  signs  of  the  times  ').  The  Jewish  parable  of  the 
two  ways'  is  omitted,  and  the  cry  '  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem/10  is 
set  in  this  Gospel  before  the  Triumphal  Entry.  Harnack  has 
proved  that  the  quotation  from  a  lost  Wisdom-book  begun 
at  Luke  xi.  49 — 'Therefore  I'  (that  is,  'Wisdom')  'will 
send  to  them  ' — includes  the  sentence  upon  Jerusalem  (cf.  Matt, 
xxiii.  34-39),  so  that  Luke  has  divided  the  quotation  into  two 
parts,  and  is  responsible  for  a  disarrangement  of  Q  at  this  point. 
The  cause  of  this  displacement  is  perhaps  the  '  Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  '  found  in  Mark  xi.  9.  There  is 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  whether  Jesus  can  have  quoted  from 
Wisdom-sources  not  extant  now ;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that,  if 

1  Luke  x.  21.  *  John  iv.  37,  38  ;  xii.  24.  *  Luke  xii.  8,  9. 

*  Mark  iii.  29.  6  Luke  xii.  10.  8  Matt.  xxv.  6. 

f  Luke  xii.  37  ff.         8  Matt.  xvi.  3.  •  Matt.  vii.  13  f. 
1 8  Luke  xiii.  34  ff. 
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Harnack  is  right,  no  argument  as  to  previous  visits  to  Jerusalem 
can  properly  be  based  upon  this  passage,  for  the  '  how  often  ' 
would  then  refer  merely  to  the  visits  of  '  Wisdom.'  In  Luke  xiv. 
15  ff.  there  is  a  manifest  rebuke  to  complacent  explanation  of  the 
Messianic  feast ;  the  guest  who,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tension, 
changes  the  subject  to  the  future  life,  is  sharply  reminded  that 
the  great  feast  when  it  comes  may  not  be  to  the  taste  of  such  people 
as  the  Lord's  fellow  guests  had  proved  themselves  to  be.  Probably 
the  '  fatlings' — if  indeed  the  parable  is  the  same  as  that  reported  in 
Matt.  xxii.  2  ff .  (see  pp.  127-128) — are  dropped  out  partly  because  they 
seemed  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  crude  material  notions  preva- 
lent as  to  the  nature  of  the  feast,  at  which,  according  to  a  curious 
tradition,  'Leviathan'  and  'Behemoth'  were  to  be  food  for  the 
pious.  Luke  xvii.  20-22 — except  in  v.  21,  '  Look  !  here  it  is  !  ' 
or,  '  There  it  is  !  '  all  in  this  Gospel  only — is  very  important 
in  this  connexion.  Rab  Zera  said,  '  There  are  three  things  which 
come  unexpectedly.  What  are  they?  The  Messiah,  treasure- 
trove,  and  a  scorpion.'1  Three  Syriac  versions  have,  in  v.  21, 
'  the  kingdom  of  God  is  among  you  '  (already)  ;  but  Ephrem, 
the  Syrian  father,  has  '  in  your  heart.'  The  '  Oxyrynchus  '  sayings 
of  Jesus  (see  App.  II.)  in  which  it  is  equated  into  '  know  your- 
selves '  is  decisive  for  '  within  you.'  It  is  plain  that  the  habit  of 
looking  forward,  to  the  neglect  of  present  facts,  is  discouraged 
here.  Chapter  xvii.  22  might  be  taken  to  mean  '  days  shall  come  ' 
(cf.  v.  35)  '  when  you  shall  long  to  have  a  share  in  one  of  the 
Messiah's  festal  days,  and  shall  not  be  able,'  if  it  were  not  that 
this  mournful  prophecy  was  addressed  to  '  the  disciples  ' ;  we 
infer  that  Jesus  is  speaking  here  of  a  regretful  looking  backward 
to  the  days  of  His  flesh,  as  in  Luke  v.  35,  rather  than  of  disap- 
pointed hopes  of  His  Second  Coming.  Luke  avoids  the  phrase 
'  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  '  *  in  xvii.  24,  30,  while  xix.  43 
obviously  refers  to  the  historic  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  interest  of  xx.  35  is  transferred 
from  the  future  life  to  this  (pp.  170-171)  ;  the  words '  those  who  are 
counted  worthy  to  attain  that  age  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead '  take  the  place  of  '  in  the  resurrection  ' 3  and  '  when  they  rise 
from  the  dead.'  *  The  declaration  '  The  time  hath  drawn  near  '  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet  in  xxi.  8,  and  in  v.  9  we 
notice  '  the  end  is  not  (coming)  immediately  '  for  '  the  end  is  not 
yet.'5  Chapter  xxi.  20  ff.,  25,  26  follow  an  altogether  different 

1  Matt.  xiii.  44  ;  Luke  xi.  12.  *  Matt.  xxiv.  27,  37,  39. 

'  Matt.  xxii.  30.     «  Mark  xii.  25.       •  Mark  xiii.  7  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  6. 
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tradition  from  that  of  the  fly-sheet  (see  Part  i.,  chap,  iv.)  reproduced 
in  Mark-Matthew  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  15  ff.  ;  Mark  xiii.  14  ff.)  ;  diver- 
gences are  so  glaring  here  that  explanations  upon  the  basis  of 
various  renderings  are  out  of  the  question.  This  is  perhaps  a 
fragment  of  oral  tradition,  dealing  with  our  Lord's  prophecies 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  Luke,  as  we  see  also  from  passages  like 
xxiii.  28  ff.,  was  specially  interested  in  this  subject.  Chapter  xxi. 
31  omits  '  at  the  doors  '  from  Mark  xiii.  29,*  and  our  evangelist 
has  no  reference  to  the  great  saying  of  Jesus  reported  in  Mark  x. 
45 ;  Matt.  xx.  28  :  '  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  be  served, 
but  to  serve,  and  to  give  Himself  a  ransom  for  many.'  It  is  true 
that  at  xxii.  27  we  have  the  words  '  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as 
He  that  serveth  ' — the  same  word  ;  but  there  is  nothing  anywhere 
in  this  Gospel  at  all  corresponding  to  the  '  ransom  for  many.' 
Our  inference  must  be  that  the  whole  section  of  Mark  beginning 
with  the  request  of  James  and  John2  was  left  out  by  Luke  at  this 
point  as  needlessly  mystifying  to  his  Gentile  readers.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  he  doubted  its  genuineness,  still  less  that 
we  need  do  so  ;  but  it  does  imply  that  he  interpreted  the  words 
'  a  ransom  for  many  '  eschatologically — as  meaning,  that  is  to 
say,  to  redeem  '  many  '  from  the  troubles  which  were  to  precede 
the  Second  Coming.  Luke  himself  puts  the  word  '  deliverance  ' 
(see  p.  202)  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  * ;  his  difficulty  cannot  have 
been  with  the  general  idea.  We  might  refer  back  to  Isa.  liii.  10 — 
'  when  His  soul  shall  make  an  offering  for  sin  ' ;  but  the  LXX 
version  is  altogether  different,  for  it  has  '  if  ye  give  a  sin-offering.' 
It  should  be  observed  that  Luke  has  cancelled  Mark's  phrase  '  on 
behalf  of  many  '  *  (Matt.  xxvi.  28,  '  for  many  ')  in  his  account  of 
the  Eucharist.  If  Luke  xxii.  20  is  part  of  the  original  Gospel, 
we  have  '  that  is  poured  out  on  your  behalf  ' ;  but  textual  critics, 
for  very  good  reasons,  suspect  the  authenticity  of  that  passage. 
We  gather  that  he  rejected  the  clause  '  to  give  Himself  a  ransom 
for  many,'  because  he  read  '  ransom  '  in  the  eschatological  sense 
explained  above,  and  also  because  '  for  many  '  seemed  to  him 
to  imply  '  not  for  all.'  Chapter  xxii.  29  f.  is  unmistakably 
eschatological,  but  Luke  avoids  the  word  '  regeneration,'  which 
has  a  prominent  place  in  the  corresponding  saying  in  Matt.  xix.  28. 
'  Until  I  drink  it  new  '  *  (Matt.  xxvi.  29  adds  '  with  you  ')  is 
softened  to  '  until  it  be  fulfilled  '  • ;  and  xxii.  69  is  shorter  and  less 
realistic  than  either  Mark  xiv.  62  or  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  The  Session 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  33.     *  Mark  x.  35  ff.     »  Luke  xxi.  28.     «  Mark  xiv.  24. 
•  Mark  xiv.  25.         •  Luke  xxii.  16. 
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at  God's  right  hand  is  to  date  from  the  Passion — Luke  has  '  from 
the  present  moment  shall  be  ' ;  Mark,  '  and  ye  shall  see/  In 
Acts  vii.  56  Jesus  is  seen  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  for 
He  has  risen  to  welcome  Stephen  1  We  have  noticed  xxiii.  28,  29 
(Luke  only)  already ;  more  striking  still  is  the  transition  from 
future  to  present  in  xxiii.  42,  43.  The  '  dying  thief '  says,  '  Jesus, 
remember  me  when  Thou  comest  in  Thy  kingdom ' ;  Jesus 
answers,  '  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.'  '  The 
promise  of  My  Father  *l  is  not  the  Second  Coming,  but  Pentecost ; 
the  distinction  is  made  clear  in  the  Acts.  * 

1  Luke  xxiv.  49.  a  Acts  i.  7,  8  ;  ii.  17, 18. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  CATHOLIC  HOPE 

THE  greatest  contribution  which  this  large-hearted  evan- 
gelist has  made  to  our  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  his 
strong  statement  of  the  universal  meaning  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus.  Luke  has  his  prejudices,  it  is  clear,  one  of  them 
being  his  characteristically  Hellenic  dislike  of  a  mob. 
'  The  crowds/  not  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  specially,  are 
addressed  as  '  offspring  of  vipers ' — that  is,  '  children  of 
the  devil  '—by  John  the  Baptist1  (cf.  Matt.  iii.  7).  In  v. 
15,  16  Jesus  withdraws  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd ; 
according  to  Mark  i.  35,  He  got  up  '  early  in  the  morning, 
while  it  was  still  dark/  before  the  crowds  were  stirring. 
Matt.  xii.  23,  24  tells  us  of  the  '  ecstasy '  of  the  crowds, 
and  attributes  the  accusation  of  witchcraft  to  the  Phari- 
sees (see  also  Matt.  ix.  34),  as  Mark*  to  '  Scribes  from 
Jerusalem  ' ;  Luke  has  merely  '  some  of  them  ' — that  is, 
of  the  crowd.'  The  crowds  '  choke  '  Jesus'  (Mark  v.  31 
has  '  pressing  upon  Thee  together '),  and  in  xi.  29  it  is 
'  when  the  crowds  were  gathering  to  Hun '  that  the  Lord 
says,  '  This  generation  is  an  evil  generation  ' ;  Matt.  xii. 
38  makes  it  plain  that  the  '  Scribes  and  Pharisees '  pro- 
voked this  declaration.  Chapter  xiv.  25  gives  us  the 
stern  words  of  Jesus  to  the  crowd,  and  Luke  will  not  have 
it  that  it  was  '  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  '  *  (Mark  xi. 
8,  '  many  ')  that  acclaimed  the  Lord  at  His  Triumphal 
Entry  ;  he  writes  '  the  whole  company  of  the  disciples/6 
Even  when  Pharisees  are  the  culprits,  they  are  sometimes 
described  as  '  Pharisees  from  the  crowd/7  Our  evangelist 
is  probably  right  here  ;  at  any  rate,  his  reminder  is  useful 
that  the  Pharisees  were  not  an  exclusive  circle  of  educated 
men,  but  formed  the  great  majority  of  middle-class  religious 

1  Luke  iii.  7.         •  Mark  iii.  22.         •  Luke  xi.  15.         '  Luke  vili.  45. 

•  Matt.  xxi.  8.         •  Luke  xix.  37.         '  Luke  xix.  39 
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people.  When  Luke  has  anything  good  to  say  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  hearers  of  Jesus,  he  calls  them  '  the 
people ' » ;  in  xii.  I  the  words  '  Meanwhile,  when  the 
countless  numbers  of  the  crowd  were  gathering  together, 
so  as  to  trample  upon  one  another,  Jesus  began  to  say 
to  His  disciples  first '  are  all  peculiar  to  his  Gospel.  That 
cur  evangelist  did  not  think  highly  of  the  wisdom  of  mass- 
meetings  is  clear  from  Acts  xix.  32  ;  but  he  is  careful  to 
.  show  that  Jesus  did  not  feel  in  quite  the  same  way  about 
the  crowds,  for  the  words  '  welcoming  them  '  in  ix.  n  are 
found  here  only. 

But  such  traces  of  aristocratic  feeling  as  can  be  discerned 
in  this  Gospel,  along  with  the  vein  of  pessimism  and  of 
revolutionary  theory  already  observed,  only  serve  as  a 
most  effective  background  for  its  shining  spirit  of  catholic 
hope.  Though  himself  a  Gentile,  Luke  shows  strong 
sympathy  with  the  little  circle  of  old-fashioned  Jews — 
the  Israelites  indeed — who  welcomed  into  their  arms 
the  newborn  Messiah,  and  he  succeeds  in  reporting  their 
evidence  in  their  own  language,  in  their  very  tones. 
Everywhere  as  the  story  goes  on  he  gives  proof  of  a  desire 
to  do  justice  to  its  Jewish  atmosphere  ;  indeed,  he  is  more 
deeply  influenced,  by  the  language  of  the  LXX — the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  accepted  as  authoritative 
and  used  by  Christians — than  either  Matthew  or  Mark. 
In  xx.  n,  12  we  have  the  words — peculiar  to  Luke — 
'  added  to  send  ' — I  render  literally  to  bring  out  the 
Hebraism — twice  over.  The  phrase  '  before  His  face ' 
occurs  twice  in  the  Gospel,  *  apart  from  the  Old  Testament 
passage,  which  Luke  has  in  common  with  the  other  evan- 
gelists* ;  '  His  face  was  going  '•  (cf.  '  He  set  His  face  '  in 
ix.  51)  we  have  noticed  already.  Chapter  i.  66,  '  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  ' ;  xi.  20,  '  the  finger  of  God ' ;  xvi. 
22  (cf.  iii.  8,  xiii.  16,  xix.  9),  '  Abraham's  bosom ' ;  xxii. 
15,  '  with  desire  I  have  desired  ' ;  xxiii.  43,  '  Paradise,' — 
should  also  be  mentioned  ;  they  are  all  peculiar  to  Luke. 

At  the  same  time,  Luke  everywhere  softens  the  pecu- 
liarly national  aspects  of  the  mission  of  Jesus.  Chapter  iii. 
I  sets  his  story  in  the  framework  of  world-history,  and  in 
iii.  5,  6  the  quotation  of  Isa.  xl. — dropped  at  v.  3  by  Mark1 

1  e.g.  Luke  xx.  19,  26  ;  xix.  48  ;  xxi.  38.         *  Luke  ix.  52  ;  x.  I. 
*  Luke  vii.  27  ;   Mark  i.  2  ;  Matt.  xi.  10      *  Luke  ix.  53.     •  Mark  i.  2,  3. 
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and  Matthew1 — is  continued,  till  in  v.  5  the  universal  note 
is  sounded — '  and  all  flesh  shall  see  .  .  .'  In  iii.  14 
Roman  soldiers  as  well  as  Jewish  publicans  (iii.  13)  come 
to  John  for  advice,  and  in  iii.  38  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  is 
traced  back  to  Adam  and  to  God.  Chapter  iv.  24  ff.  gives 
us  what  may  be  called  a  foreign  missionary  address  from 
the  lips  of  the  Lord  Himself  ;  we  have  already  mentioned 
the  '  other  cities  '  of  iv.  43.  '  Launch  out  into  the  deep ' « 
gives  us  the  key  to  the  story  in  which  it  is  found  as  well  as 
to  very  much  of  Peter's  history  (cf.  Matt.  xiv.  29 ;  John 
xxi.  18,  19 ;  Acts  x.  15).  Allowance  for  conservative 
prejudice  is  made  at  v.  39,  and  at  vii.  3  ff.  Luke 
is  careful  to  give  us  a  welcome  instance  of  friendship 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  '  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all 
her  children  '  (Matt.  xi.  19  has  '  works  ')  is  a  noble  assertion 
of  the  principle  of  tolerance.3  There  is  no  contradiction 
between  our  evangelists  here,  for  to  the  Eastern  mind 
children  are  a  kind  of  '  works,'  and  '  works '  a  kind  of 
children,  for  a  man  is  known  by  his  works,  or  ' fruits/4  as  he 
is  known  by  his  children,  •  and  for  the  same  reason.  Luke 
says  what  he  can  for  the  Pharisees,  mentioning  that  they 
sometimes  asked  Jesus  to  dinner,8  and  that  they  warned 
Him  of  the  designs  of  Herod7 ;  he  leaves  it  an  open  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  were  really  animated  by  friendly 
motives  in  either  case.  It  is  possible  that,  when  they  asked 
Him  to  their  houses,  they  wished  merely  to  patronize  Him 
and  snub  Him  at  the  same  tune ;  indeed,  His  table-talk,  • 
and  the  calculated  rudeness  of  Simon*  leaves  us  little  option 
in  the  matter.  This  impression  is  softened,  however,  by 
the  magnanimous  words  of  Jesus.  '  He  frankly  forgave 
them  both,'  so  the  Pharisee  was  forgiven  too  1  Evidently 
Jesus  took  the  overtures  of  the  Pharisees  at  more  than 
their  face  value.  At  any  rate,  Luke  gives  us  the  fact 
that  Pharisees  did  [make  [advances  to  Jesus,  whatever 
they  were  worth. 

The  same  sinister  interpretation  may  be  put  upon  the 
intervention  of  the  Pharisees  in  xiii.  31,  for  Jesus  replies 
curtly — they  were  probably  scheming  to  get  Him  out  of 
their  neighbourhood.  But  it  cannot  be  an  accident  that 

1  Matt.  iii.  3.          »  Luke  v.  4.         »  Luke  vii.  35.  «  Matt.  vii.  16. 

•  Sirach  xi.  28.      •  Luke  vii.  36  ;  xi.  37  ;  xiv.  x.     *  Luke  xiii.  31. 

•  Luke  xi.  37  ff. ;  xiv.  7  ff.  •  Luke  vii.  44  ff. 
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we  have  in  this  Gospel  the  only  clear  statement  of 
the  Pharisaic  point  of  view  upon  the  Sabbath  question.1 
If  the  case  was  one  of  extreme  urgency,  the  Rabbis  would 
agree  that  healing  was  no  desecration  of  the  Sabbath ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  the  synagogue  president  would  argue 
that  it  was  not ;  the  woman  might  well  wait  till 
to-morrow !  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  preaches  the 
doctrine  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  meant  for  mere  inertia, 
or  even  only  for  worship,  narrowly  interpreted,  but  for 
beneficent  activity ;  He  does  not  say,  '  The  better  the 
day,  the  better  the  deed,'  but  '  The  better  the  deed,  the 
better  the  day'8  (cf.  John  v.  17).  It  is  not  merely 
lawful '  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath-day  ' ' ;  it  is  our  moral 
obligation  to  worship  God  in  the  way  of  service  ('  Ought 
not  ?  ').  In  something  of  the  same  spirit,  our  evangelist 
underlines,  so  to  say,  the  miracles  wrought  outside  the 
borders  of  Palestine  proper,4  and  he  agrees  with  Mark 
v.  19,  20  that  Jesus  bade  the  cured  demoniac  preach 
in  the  Decapolis 6 ;  this  command  is  omitted  in  Matt, 
viii.  34. 

Equally  noteworthy  is  Luke's  feeling  for  the  Samaritans. 
In  ix.  52  ff.  we  have  a  sharp  rebuke  to  James  and  John 
for  their  bigoted  resentment  of  Samaritan  churlishness ; 
the  only  reprisal  for  inhospitality  in  one  place  being  that 
Jesus  moves  on  to  another  (also  presumably  Samaritan) 
village,  and  goes  out  of  His  way  shortly  afterwards  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  very  neighbourly  Samaritan.6  Matthew7 
sets  the  incidents  recorded  in  Luke  ix.  57  ff.  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee ;  Luke — apparently — in 
Samaria ;  and  it  is  from  Samaria  that  the  Lord  sends 
out  His  seventy  missionaries  '  into  every  city  and  place 
where  He  was  to  go.'  This  fact — that  they  were  to  visit 
others  than  Jews — sets  x.  8  in  a  strong  light.  '  Eating 
and  drinking  what  they  have  to  give  '  and  '  Eat  what  is 
set  before  you  '  would  be  no  mere  instruction  to  observe 
the  rules  of  etiquette  to  a  Jew  likely  to  visit  Gentile  or 
Samaritan  houses,  for  obedience  would  involve  breaking 
with  traditional  prejudices  which  had  become  second 
nature;  we  can  almost  hear  the  accents  of  Paul.8  The 

1  Luke  xiii.  14.         *  Luke  xiii.  16.         8  Matt.  xii.  12. 

«  Luke  viii.  26  ff.     *  Luke  viii.  39.     •  Luke  x.  33  ff.     '  Matt.  viii.  18  ff.ft. 

•  i  Cor.  x.  25  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  12  ff.). 
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'  Woes '  against  the  lakeside  towns  were  also,  according 
to  Luke,  uttered  during  this  journey1 ;  this  implies  a 
comparison  with  our  Lord's  experiences  in  Samaria. 
Matthew*  places  them  in  Galilee.  In  ix.  60 — at  this 
point  Matthew"  is  closely  parallel  in  substance — Luke 
has  '  Go  away  and  proclaim  the  kingdom  ' ;  Matthew  has 
'  Follow  Me/  In  Matthew  Jesus  says,  '  Come ' ;  in 
Luke,  'Go/  We  are  not  surprised  to  discover  that  Luke 
leaves  upon  one  side  Matthew  x.  5,  6,  vii.  6,  x.  23  ;  but 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  story  of  a  Gentile  woman's 
quickness  and  courage,  told  in  Mark  vii.  26  ff.,  Matt. 
xv.  22  ff.,  would  have  appealed  to  him.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  appreciate  the  distinction  between  '  dogs '  •  and 
'puppies'8  (see  Part  i.,chap.iii.) ;  more  probably  he  was  put 
off  by  the  story,  as  many  people  have  been,  rather  need- 
lessly, since.  But  there  is  another  possibility,  which 
will  come  up  for  discussion  later  on  (pp.  206-207). 

If  the  suggestion  of  a  Gentile  or  partly  Gentile  or 
Samaritan  mission  of  the  seventy  is  justified,  it  is  possible 
that  x.  21  ('  babes  ')  refers  primarily  to  those  who  were 
not  Jews ;  this  interpretation  gives  more  force  to  the 
last  clause  of  x.  22 — '  to  whomsoever  the  Son  wishes 
to  reveal  Him/  The  relevancy  of  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  to  this  context  need  not  be  urged  again  ;  its 
chief  point  is  that  the  neighbourliness  does  not  depend 
upon  neighbourhood.  Both  '  Father  '  and  '  Our  Father  '  • 
would  be  '  Abba '  in  Aramaic,  but  Luke's  choice  of  '  Father ' 
is  due  to  his  dislike  of  the  limiting  suggestion  of  '  our/ 
In  viii.  16,  xi.  33  our  Gospel  gives  us  '  that  those  who 
enter  in  may  catch  sight  of  the  light '  (xi.  33, '  the  shining  '). 
Mark  iv.  21  does  not  show  the  clause  at  all ;  Matt.  v. 
15  has  '  it  shines  for  all  in  the  house/  The  room  of  the 
Christian  soul  is  to  be  lighted  for  the  benefit  of  visitors 
in  the  Third  Gospel ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  home- 
circle  in  the  First.  The  placing  of  this  saying  in  xi.  33 
should  be  emphasized ;  it  follows  immediately  after 
references  to  such  open-minded  Gentiles  as  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  and  the  Ninevites.7  Chapter  xii.  47,  48  is 
peculiar  in  substance  to  Luke,  and  may  well  be  taken 

1  Luke  x.  13  ff.          •  Matt.  xi.  20  ff.  (cf.  xi.  i).         »  Matt.  viii.  22. 

4  Matt.  vii.  6.       •  Matt.  xv.  26.        •  Luke  xi.  2  ;   Matt.  vi.  9. 

1  Luke  xi.  30  ff. 
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as  referring  to  Gentiles,  as  xiii.  25  ff.  is  clearly  pointed 
against  Jews — '  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy 
presence,  and  Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets '  is 
found  in  Luke  alone.  Still  more  striking  is  Luke's  addition 
of  '  whence  ye  are '  to  the  '  I  know  you  not '  in  xiii.  27 
(cf.  Matt.  vii.  23)  ;  we  should  translate  '  It  does 
not  matter  to  me  where  you  come  from/ 

In  regard  to  the  story  of  the  lost  son,  *  we  ought  to  keep 
in  view  the  fact  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  last  two 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  the  classic  plea  for  uni- 
versalism.  In  both  cases  the  younger  brother — Nineveh 
in  the  older  story — repents  and  comes  back  to  the  father  ; 
in  both  he  is  warmly  welcomed ;  in  both  cases  the  elder 
brother  protests,1  and  the  father  argues  with  him  upon 
his  brother's  behalf.  It  follows  that  we  must  not  leave 
the  Jew  and  Gentile  question  out  of  our  interpretation 
of  the  parable,  though  the  coming  of  the  publicans  to 
Jesus  was  its  occasion.  At  xvi.  16  we  notice  the  phrase 
'  every  one  forces  his  way  in,'  and  in  xvi.  28  the  '  five 
brothers '  are  Jews,  for  they  have  '  Moses  and  the 
prophets.'8  Nothing  could  be  more  pointed  than  the 
last  clause  of  xvii.  16 — '  and  he  was  a  Samaritan ' ;  the 
emphasis  upon  his  alien  origin  is  made  yet  more  distinct 
by  the  words  'except  this  foreigner.'4  The  catholic 
atmosphere  of  the  passage  which  follows  is  unmistakable B ; 
the  Kingdom  is  not  '  here  or  there,'  but  everywhere, 
and  its  final  coming  will  flash  upon  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  at  once.  •  At  the  hands  of  '  this  generation  ' 
of  Jewish  people  the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer,  and  in  the 
judgement  the  heathen  world  shall  rise  up  to  condemn 
them.7  Luke  completes  the  compass  in  xiii.  29,  and 
xix.  40  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit — '  the  stones  will 
cry  out '  (cf.  iii.  8,  '  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to 
raise  up  children  to  Abraham  ').  Chapter  xx.  16  ff.  is 
equally  emphatic,  but  we  have  already  commented 
upon  this  passage,  with  its  possible  reference  to  Paul. 
In  xxi.  21-24  the  directions  to  leave  Jerusalem  are  heavily 
stressed,  and  at  xxi.  28  we  notice  that  'your  deliverance ' 
is  implicitly  contrasted  with  '  redemption  for  His  people/ 

1  Luke  xv.  ii  ff.         8  Jonah  iv.  i  ;   Luke  xv.  28.          8  Luke  xvi.  29. 
•  Luke  xvii.  18.          *  Luke  xvii.  20  ff.  •  Luke  xvii.  23,  24. 

7  Luke  xvii.  25  ff. 
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'the  redemption  of  Jerusalem,'  'to  redeem  Israel.'1 
I  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  '  redemption '  in  my 
translation  of  xxi.  28,  because  Luke  avoids  the  simpler 
form  of  the  Greek  root  where  the  broader  Christian  hope 
is  meant,  employing  by  preference  a  compounded  form 
which  carries  with  it  rather  the  general  sense  of  '  deliver- 
ance' than  the  specific  idea  of  'ransom-price';  compare 
what  is  said  above  (p.  194)  of  Luke's  omission  of  'a  ransom 
for  many  '  * ;  he  keeps  the  simpler  and  narrower  ex- 
pression when  he  wishes  to  convey  to  our  minds  the  hopes 
of  faithful  Jewish  people.  Chapter  xix.  14 — here  only — 
taken  along  with  v.  27,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  sterner 
aspect  of  universalism ;  Luke's  individual  record  of 
prophecies  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (e.g.  xix.  41  ff.,  xxi. 
24  ft.,  xxiii.  28  ff.)  is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  this 
feature  of  the  parable,  but  we  may  notice  in  passing 
the  reference  to  the  '  far  country  '  (cf.  xv.  13,  and  below, 
p.  207). 

But  our  most  dramatic  instance  of  our  evangelist's 
catholic  tendency  comes,  as  we  should  expect,  in  his 
summing-up  of  the  scene  at  the  cross.  In  xxiii.  34  ff. 
we  read,  '  But  Jesus  said,  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  are  doing ' — this  refers  to  the  Jews 
(see  p.  143).  '  And  parting  His  garments,  they  ' — the 
Gentile  soldiers — '  cast  lots,  and  the  people  stood  beholding.' 
The  Jews  look  on — as  Jonah,  their  agelong  type,  '  waited 
to  see  what  would  become  of  the  city  ' 8 — while  Gentiles 
divide  between  them  the  garments  of  the  Messiah ;  spec- 
tators then,  they  have  been  fated  to  be  mere  spectators 
of  the  world's  history  ever  since,  but  in  these  days  they 
seem  to  be  coming  into  the  current  again,  for  '  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles '  are  being  '  fulfilled  '  *  (cf .  Rom.  xi.  25, 
27  ff.).  For  the  universalism  of  Luke  is  really  universal. 
It  does  not  simply  turn  the  tables  upon  the  Jews ;  if 
it  did,  it  would  be  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  The 
Jews  repent*  (Luke  only) — too  late,  it  is  true,  to  undo 
the  mischief  of  their  act,  but  not  too  late  for  mercy,  for 
had  not  the  Lord  already  prayed  for  and  won  forgiveness 
for  them?  In  the  Birth  story  Luke  has  shown  us  his 
power  of  appreciating  and  rendering  the  point  of  view 

1  Luke  i.  68  ;  ii.  38  ;  xxiv.  21.         •  Mark  x.  45  (cf.  Matt.  xx.  28). 
1  Jonah  iv.  5.         *  Luke  xxi.  24.         *  Luke  xxiii.  48. 
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of  people  who  differed  toto  caelo  from  himself  (i.  54,  68, 
71  ff. ;  ii.  25,  38  ;  cf .  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts  i.  6  ;  xxiii.  6 ;  xxiv.  15  ; 
xxvi.  6 ;  xxviii.  20).  His  Gospel  moves  away  from  this 
standpoint  as  it  proceeds,  but  it  closes  upon  a  note  of 
harmony  and  catholic  hope  ;  in  the  Acts  he  completes 
his  demonstration  that  after  all  the  '  hope  of  Israel ' 
and  the  '  full  tide  of  the  Gentiles  '  is  essentially  the  same. 
Jesus  hoped  for  His  people,  then  He  lost  hope1 ;  in  the 
garden  and  upon  the  cross  He  won  back  to  hope  again.1 
So  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle,  for  the  redeeming  agony 
of  the  Son  of  Man  made  possible  a  new  birth  of  hope 
beyond  the  doom  which  by  the  murder  of  their  King 
'  His  own '  people  were  bringing  upon  themselves.  In 
the  logic  of  history  there  could  be  but  one  outcome  for 
such  perversity  as  theirs  and  ours  ;  but  there  is  something 
greater  than  the  moral  law  revealed  in  history,  for  the 
Lord's  '  strong  crying  and  tears '  have  availed,  we  know 
not  how,  to  pull  the  helm  of  the  world's  destiny  hard 
round,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  first,  having  become 
last,  may  in  the  consummation  come  to  be  first  again. 

Does  the  redeeming  prayer  of  Jesus  warrant  us  in  going 
any  further  ?  In  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'hypocrisy,'  reserved  for  a  later  chapter  (Part  iii.,  chap.  vi.). 
it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  Semitic  idea  underlying  our 
Lord's  use  of  the  word,  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious 
insincerity  or  unreality  is  included.  If  that  is  so,  it  is 
more  than  interesting  to  observe  that,  if  this  half-realized 
hypocrisy  was  the  greatest  hindrance  and  bewilderment 
incident  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  He  would  seem  in  the 
course  of  His  Passion  to  have  found  in  it  His  hope  ;  when 
He  prayed,  '  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,'  the  range  of  His  prayer  extended  to  the 
Pharisees  ;  indeed,  Paul,  the  Pharisee,  makes  it  his  ground 
of  hope  in  i  Tim.  i.  13,  &c., '  I  did  it  in  ignorance ' ;  compare 
Acts  iii.  17,  where  Peter  definitely  associates  the  '  rulers  ' 
with  the  people  of  the  Jews  in  this  extenuation.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  is  vital  to  us,  for  we  are  much  more  like 
Pharisees  than  publicans. 

The  Lord's  use  of  the  title  '  Son  of  Man/  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  later  on,  means  that  the  kinship  of 
the  Son  of  God  with  every  man  was  part  of  the 

1  Luke  xiii.  8  (cf.  Mark  xi.  14,  and  above,  p.  130).         *  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
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instinctive  consciousness  of  Jesus.  His  incarnation  im- 
plies that  God  and  man,  as  God  made  him,  are  one 
in  Christ ;  His  Atonement,  that  man,  as  he  has  made 
himself,  is  not  and  cannot  be  altogether  severed  from 
God.  May  we  say  that  Jesus  made  a  tremendous 
venture  ?  He  had  seen  the  opening  of  the  '  great  gulf/ 
which,  if  allowed  to  widen  still  further,  could  never  be 
bridged.1  Neither  mercy  nor  wrath  availed  to  save  the 
men  who  barred  His  way  to  their  hearts ;  there  was 
but  one  thing  left — Himself.  In  all  four  Gospels  alike, 
whereas  the  use  of  the  words  '  the  Kingdom '  almost 
disappears  with  the  last  phase  of  our  Lord's  ministry — 
except  xiv.  25  x.  25  is  its  last  occurrence  upon  the  lips 
of  Jesus  in  Mark,  and  He  drops  the  words  'in  ...  glory  '  • 
from  His  answer  to  James  and  John — the  phrase  '  the 
Son  of  Man  '  tends,  if  anything,  to  become  more  frequent 
as  time  goes  on  (twice  in  Mark  il,  then  twice  in  chapter 
viii.,  thrice  in  chapter  ix. — then  six  times  to  the  end  of  the 
Gospel ;  in  Luke  four  times  to  the  end  of  chapter  viii., 
then  nineteen  times ;  in  Matthew  four  times  to  end  of 
chapter  xi.,  then  twenty-two  times).  The  earlier  examples, 
moreover,  generally  lay  emphasis  upon  His  exaltation, 
the  later  upon  His  suffering  ;  of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  as  one  would  expect.  Did  Jesus  learn  by 
experience,  by  the  '  things  that  He  suffered,'  all  that 
'  obedience  '  to  His  vocation  as  '  Son  of  Man  '  involved  ?  • 
These  men  were  coming  to  be  alien  from  Him  in  all  but 
the  one  fundamental  fact,  that  they  were  men.  He 
would  stake  everything  upon  that ;  would  take  His 
place  with  us,  even  if  it  meant  such  severance  from  God 
and  hope  as  He  had  seen  impending  over  His  enemies. 
It  was  a  real  risk.  Pure  and  sensitive  souls  have  allowed 
social  evils  so  to  prey  upon  their  minds  that  they  have 
come  to  feel  themselves  tainted,  and  some  have  seemed 
to  die  in  despair  through  mere  association  with  sinners. 
In  Jesus  there  was  a  sensitiveness  and  a  power  of  getting 
outside  Himself  as  unique  as  was  His  purity.  We  ought 
to  translate  Luke  xxii.  37 — a  fuller  discussion  of  this 
haunting  passage  in  the  Saviour's  soul-history  is  attempted 
elsewhere — quite  fearlessly,  '  He  was  numbered  with 
lawless  men  ...  for  it  is  all  over  with  Me '  (cf . 

1  Luke  xvi.  26.  *  Mark  x.  37-40.  •  Heb.  v.  8. 
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Mark  iii.  26).  The  '  lawless  men '  are  His  murderers 
(cf.  Acts  ii.  23,  &c.)  ;  them  and  their  like  He  had  threatened 
with  banishment  from  His  presence.  Of  them  He  had 
said,  'Let  them  alone'1;  now  He  could  not  find  it  in 
His  heart  to  leave  them,  or  any  of  us,  to  our  fate.  The 
4  Son  of  Man,'  becoming  '  Son  of  Man '  indeed,  did  not 
cease  to  be  '  Son  of  God,'  but  found  a  way  back  to  the  peace 
which  had  been  His,  not  ours  from  our  end.  In  this  fact  we 
find  our  one  sure  ground  of  hope  that  the  '  outer  darkness ' 
cannot  be  the  final  doom  of  any  soul  of  man,  for  His 
finished  work  must  avail  for  all  worlds  where  men  can  be. 
If,  as  is  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  next  paragraph, 
Lazarus  in  the  parable  of  '  Dives '  and  Lazarus  stands  for 
Jesus  Himself,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  closing  words,  '  if 
one  go  to  them  from  the  dead,'  &c.,  cast  a  strong  light 
upon  the  thought  of  Jesus  as  to  death  and  its  issues. 
Here  was  this  spiritually  rich  and  self-contained  Jewish 
people,  symbolized  in  the  parable  by  '  Dives '  and  his  five 
brothers,  with  the  door  shut  upon  Jesus  and  Gentile  '  dogs ' 
alike.  '  Dives '  and  Lazarus  are  close  together  every 
day,  for  did  not  the  Lord  teach  in  their  streets,  did  they 
not  eat  and  drink  in  His  presence  ?  By-and-by  death 
will  intervene  and  carry  Lazarus  away  to  Abraham's 
bosom;  for  Himself  He  had  no  fears,  for  'He  came  from 
God  and  was  going  back  to  God,'  but  what  of  them  ? 
All  Father  Abraham — who  stands  for  the  orthodox  escha- 
tology  of  His  day  and  of  ours — could  say  was  that  after 
death  the  barrier  already  between  them  would  widen 
to  a  great  gulf  ;  '  Dives '  would  not  come  to  the  help  of 
Lazarus  now,  Lazarus  could  not  pass  over  to  'Dives'  then. 
We  cannot  simply  turn  down  this  terrible  doctrine,  for 
we  can  see  it  at  wo  k  in  life  as  we  know  it ;  the  gulf  does 
tend  to  grow  wider  and  deeper,  does  seem  to  become 
impassable,  nor  could  the  Saviour  Himself  storm  His 
way  through  the  unbelief  of  man.  But  this  parable  is 
not  the  last  word  of  Jesus  upon  the  doom  of  the  un- 
repentant ;  and  He  alone  can  pass  the  final  judgement 
upon  this  darkest  of  all  mysteries,  on  which  theologians 
have  dogmatized  so  callously.  His  last  word  here  was, 
'  Father,  forgive  them.'  Could  He  have  prayed  as  He 
did  upon  the  cross  if  He  had  altogether  lost  hope  for 
1  Matt.  vii.  23  ;  xv.  14. 
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His  people,  for  all  lost  souls  ?  The  agony  in  the  garden 
is  the  strongest  evidence,  stronger  than  all  His  dark  and 
terrible  words,  for  the  stringency  of  the  moral  law  ;  never 
before  could  we  imagine  Him  having  to  say,  '  Not  My  will, 
but  Thine,  be  done.'  He  is  as  one  struggling  to  keep 
a  footing  in  two  worlds  that  are  every  moment  drifting 
more  widely  apart.  His  prayer  '  Not  My  will,  but  Thine, 
be  done  '  is  His  consecration  to  the  fellowship  of  lost 
souls,  in  whatever  separation  from  His  Father  that  fellow- 
ship may  involve  Him.  Since  He  took  all  the  risks  and  yet 
came  through  victoriously,  and  with  all  fear  gone,  may  we 
not  dare  to  hope  that  the  drop  of  water  has  been  carried 
by  the  One  who  did  go  to  them  from  the  dead,  to  cool  the 
tongue  of  those  who  are  in  anguish  in  the  quenchless 
flame  of  remorse  ?  Even  for  those  who  have  obstinately 
refused  the  fellowship  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  likeness 
of  a  poor  brother,  surely  there  are  alleviations,  and  there 
is  hope  to  make  life  endurable.  If  Jesus  could  still  be 
Son  of  God  when  He  utterly  resigned  Himself  to  be 
'  numbered  with  rebels/  can  God  and  rebellious  man 
ever  be  parted  without  hope  of  a  return  and  a  reconciling  ? 
We  may  think  that  some  people  are  not  worth  keeping, 
or  we  may  think  that  life  consumed  by  the  '  worm  that 
dieth  not '  is  worse  than  extinction  ;  as  long  as  man  is 
man,  and  He  is  Son  of  Man,  there  cannot  but  be 
some  stirring  of  the  life  of  God  in  every  soul  of  man, 
wherever  there  is  a  man  ;  and  it  may  be  that  even  when 
the  prodigal,  after  his  long  wandering,  is  gathered  home, 
and  remorse  is  overwhelmed  in  love,  a  sense  of  something 
lost  may  live  on  in  the  soul  of  the  wanderer,  who  '  never 
can '  himself  '  forgive.'  For  all  we  know  the  memory  of  man 
may  be  as  eternal  as  the  love  of  God,  and  love  and  remorse 
may  live  on  together  in  heaven  itself  ;  God  may  forgive 
us  much  more  readily  than  we  shall  be  able  to  forgive 
ourselves.  So  there  may  be  sins  which  cannot  be  forgiven 
in  this  world  or  the  next,  while  the  sinner  is  fully  and  freely 
and  for  ever  forgiven. 

Jesus,  as  we  noticed  above,  becomes  more  central  as 

this  Gospel  proceeds.     Only  once,  in  a  story  taken  from  Q, 

does  He  heal  any  one  without  seeing  them. l    Another  case, 

which  perhaps  did  not  seem  to  Him  to  rest  upon  quite 

1  Luke  vii.  10  (cf.  Matt.  viii.  13). 
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such  high  authority,  is  omitted  in  his  pages. l  The  Lord  is 
the  sole  Channel  of  healing  power,  as  He  is  the  one 
Mediator  of  salvation.  In  many  of  the  later  parables, 
however,  the  Saviour  Himself  has  no  obvious  place ;  in  those 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  lost  coin,  the  lost  son,  the  un- 
just steward,  'Dives'  and  Lazarus,  neither  King  nor 
Kingdom  figure.  In  another  parable  where  Luke  is 
clearly  parallel  to  Matthew,8  whereas  Matthew  men- 
tions both  King,  Prince,  and  Kingdom,  Luke  has  simply 
'  a  certain  man  '  ;  in  Matthew  the  connexion  with  the 
story  that  goes  before  the  parable  of  the  '  talents '  gives 
us  '  The  Kingdom  is  likened  unto  a  man  ' ;  Luke  has 
only  '  a  certain  nobleman.*'  Nevertheless,  all  these 
stories  suggest  Him  in  one  way  or  another.  '  Lazarus  ' 
(Eleazar)  means  almost  the  same  thing  as  '  Jesus.' 
According  to  the  Syriac  versions,  Lazarus  was  not  a 
'  beggar/  simply  a  '  poor  man  '  ;  compare  the  Moslem 
saying  about  Jesus  (quoted  at  length  by  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris  in  the  Expositor,  August,  1918),  'No  form  of  address 
was  more  pleasing  to  Jesus  than  when  any  one  said  to 
Him :  "  O  poor  man." '  Moreover,  the  words  '  If  one 
go  to  them  from  the  dead  '  point  to  One  who  did.  The 
business  journey  of  the  '  Samaritan  ' — in  John  viii.  48 
Jesus  is  called  a  '  Samaritan  ' — up  the  Ascent  of  Blood 
reminds  us  of  another  commercial  traveller  (cf.  Matt, 
xiii.  45)  who  went  the  same  way,  not  '  by  chance,'4  and 
who  will  come  again  to  repay  those  who  carry  on  His 
work  of  rescue.5  The  unjust  steward  brings  to  our  mind 
the  faithful  Son,*  who  was  willing  to  forfeit  more  than 
'  the  unrighteous  mammon '  to  '  make  friends '  with 
His  tenants' ;  while  the  churlish  elder  brother  is  a  foil 
to  that  Elder  Brother  who  followed  the  prodigal  to  the 
'  far  country  '  (cf.  xix.  12)  '  to  get  Himself  a  kingdom.' 
The  '  citizens  '  He  leaves  at  home  rebel  against  Him  in 
the  spirit  of  the  elder  son's  complaint  against  his  father, 
because  their  influence  is  threatened  by  the  new  state  of 
affairs.  The  link  between  these  two  parables  is  stronger 
than  any  merely  verbal  association.  The  difficulties, 
in  the  second  of  the  pah-  especially,*  are  greatly  relieved 

1  Mark  vii.  30  ;   Matt.  xv.  28.  »  Luke  xiv.  16  ff. ;   Matt.  xxii.  2  fit. 

1  Matt.  xxv.  14  ;   Luke  xix.  12.       *  Luke  x.  31.          •  Luke  x.  35. 

•  Heb.  iii.  6.          7  Luke  xvi.  9.         •  Luke  xix.  14  (cf.  xv.  15). 
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when  we  read  them  together ;  indeed,  the  section  of  the 
parable  of  the  '  pounds '  dealing  with  the  purpose  and 
the  result  of  the  visit  to  the  '  far  country  ' l  seems  almost 
pointless  until  we  do  so.  Jesus  is  calling  in  the  actual 
visit  of  Archelaus  to  Rome  '  to  get  himself  a  kingdom ' 
as  an  illustration ;  but  He  would  not  have  adduced  the 
case  of  this  worst  of  the  Herods  unless  He  had  something 
quite  different  in  mind. 

These  considerations  tend  to  modify  our  first  impression 
that  Jesus  has  not  quite  so  central  a  place  in  the  Third 
Gospel  as  He  holds  in  the  First ;  but  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  here  He  is  depicted  rather  as  the  Mediator  of 
salvation  than  Himself  the  Saviour.  The  name  '  Jesus  ' 
('  Jehovah  saves  ')  is  interpreted  in  Matthew*  as  meaning 
'  He  Himself  shall  save  His  people.'  This  development 
our  Gospel — the  second  in  order  of  time — does  not  so 
clearly  show,  for  Luke  dwells  rather  upon  the  range  than 
upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  Lord's  salvation;  in  ix. 
55,  xix.  9,  '  salvation  '  stands  for  the  salvage  of  individual 
lives.  On  the  cross  the  redeeming  power  of  the  prayers 
of  Jesus  assumes  a  cosmic  significance,  but  still  His  word 
is  '  Father,  forgive  them/  The  key-notes  of  this  Gospel 
of  hope  may  be  found  in  '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father/ 
passing  on  into  '  Father,  forgive  them  ' ;  in  Matthew  the 
key-note  is  simply  '  Come  unto  Me/ 

Indeed,  the  word  '  Go/  set  over  against  the  Matthaean 
'  Come/  might  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  Third 
Gospel  in  a  larger  sense ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Road, 
and  Jesus  is  the  Pioneer,  the  Roadmaker.  He  must 
'  walk  to-day  and  to-morrow/  and  '  on  the  third  day  ' 
will  come  to  His  goal.  It  is  no  accident  that  when  we 
have  passed  ix.  5,  milestones  and  guide-posts  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  narrative  so  freely  (ix.  51,  53,  57,  62  ; 
x.  i,  9,  ii,  33,  38 ;  xi.  53  ;  xii.  35  ff.,  45,  49  f.,  58 ;  xiii. 
22,  24  f.,  26.  32,  34  f. ;  xiv.  26  ff.  ;  xvi.  16 ;  xvii.  11 ; 
xviii.  7,  31,  35  ;  xix.  I,  n,  28).  Everywhere  is  the  note 
of  urgency ;  there  are  no  aimless  journeys,  for  it  is  now 
or  never,  both  with  the  Lord  Himself  and  the  men  of  His 
generation.  He  is  for  ever  '  going  out' — away  from  home 
to  be  baptized,  from  baptism  to  temptation,  from  the 
people  of  His  own  country  to  the  lakeside,  from  Capernaum 

1  Luke  xix.  12,  14.  •  Matt.  i.  ax. 
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to  Jerusalem,  from  the  upper  room  to  Calvary,  always 
a  passer-by  with  nowhere  to  lay  His  head  till  He  arrives 
at  the  cross.  '  How  constrained  I  feel  till  I  get  it  over,'  He 
cries.  In  Mark's  Gospel  the  influence  of  the  times,  of  the 
outward  constraint  upon  the  course  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  is 
depicted  ;  in  Luke's  story  emphasis  is  rather  placed  upon 
the  inward  constraint  laid  upon  Hun.  In  the  First  Gospel 
we  have  a  serener  picture ;  there  Jesus  is  not  so  much 
studied  as  being  moved  (as  hi  Mark),  or  as  moving  (as  in 
Luke)  but  as  standing  all  the  day  long  with  outstretched 
arms.  In  Mark  we  are  told  what  men  felt  about  Him, 
in  Luke  what  He  felt  about  men,  in  Matthew  what  He 
was  in  Himself.  In  Mark  we  see  Him  acting  and  being 
acted  upon,  in  Luke  we  see  Him  as  the  Messenger  of  God 
not  so  much  to  individuals  as  to  the  life  of  His  day  and 
of  all  times,  with  an  appeal  to  be  forced  home  quickly 
and  a  mission  to  be  accomplished  within  a  given  time ; 
in  Matthew  He  stands  before  us,  in  all  His  beauty  to  be 
looked  and  wondered  at,  a  tragic  figure  '  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,'  God's  '  Man  of  Sorrows,'  the  shedding 
of  whose  '  innocent  blood  '  is  the  decisive  fact  in  the 
history  of  men  and  nations. 

Luke's  Gospel,  the  message  of  which  we  are  trying  to 
summarize  now,  gives  us  the  story  of  the  founding  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  universal  mission 
of  Jesus.  For  the  sake  of  the  greater  He  leaves  behind 
Him  the  narrower  circles  of  influence — His  family,  His 
first  mission-centre — and,  last  of  all,  the  men  who  had 
become  '  His  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  mother/  As  the 
Gospel  proceeds  we  watch  the  smaller,  more  self-contained 
fellowships  rent  asunder :  He  lies  down  at  the  tables 
of  men,  and  the  company  breaks  up  too  soon,  for  He 
must  hurry  away ;  even  at  Bethany,  as  on  the  Mountain 
of  Transfiguration,  the  talk  is  of  the  '  exodus '  which  He 
must  shortly  accomplish.  To  give  Himself  altogether 
to  the  few  is  to  exclude  the  many,  and  He  can  never  forget 
'  the  many/  Over  all  the  later  parables  there  broods  a 
great  shadow,  the  fear  of  an  eternal  separation  ;  we  hear 
of  a  '  far  country,'  of  a  '  great  gulf,'  of  a  closed  door  where 
men  are  knocking  and  a  hand  waves  them  away,  of  a  Son 
cast  out  of  the  vineyard  and  slain,  of  a  cup  of  good 
fellowship  refused,  and  another  cup  of  forsakenness  drained 
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to  the  dregs  ;  last  of  all  of  One  who  finds  His  place  among 
criminals,  and  is  glad  to  think  He  will  have  a  condemned 
malefactor  with  Him  in  Paradise.  After  the  Cross  the 
threads  which  have  been  snapped  one  after  another, 
as  the  Lord  broke  away  from  those  who  would  keep  Him 
to  themselves,  begin  to  be  gathered  up  again  ;  He  can 
'  abide  with  them '  now,  and  though  at  last  He  is  parted 
from  them,  they  can  sit  quietly  in  Jerusalem,  waiting 
till  He  shall  come,  quite  sure  that  He  is  theirs,  because 
they  have  learnt  not  to  try  to  keep  Him. 

As  for  the  Master  Himself,  so  for  His  followers,  there 
can  be  no  rest  till  the  work  is  done,  if  they  are  still  to  follow 
Him.  They  must  not  stand  still,  must  not  even  look 
back,  till  the  furrow  is  ploughed ;  they  must  not  stop 
to  bring  away  the  things  or  say  good-bye  to  the  people 
at  home;  they  must  not  cling  to  parents  or  wife,  but 
must  say  farewell  to  all  that  has  made  life  worth  living 
up  till  then.  If  they  would  '  go  and  preach  the  kingdom 
of  God  '  they  must  '  launch  out  into  the  deep,'  and  make 
the  joint  adventure  fearlessly,  for  no  one  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  do  violence  to  his  own  tastes  and  inclinations 
can  force  his  way  into  the  Kingdom  in  strenuous  days 
such  as  those  are  when  Jesus  sets  the  pace.  Hard  thinking, 
deep  and  instant  repentance,  drastic  dealing  with  them- 
selves, is  what  He  demands  of  them  ;  and  the  speed 
grows  greater  till  He  outstrips  His  most  willing  followers, 
for  His  work  cannot  wait  their  leisure.  Thus,  as  we  draw 
up  to  the  Cross,  He  is  left  more  and  more  alone,  for  He 
is  pressing  on  to  regions  never  visited  before  by  the  foot 
of  living  man  ;  for  a  moment  He  Himself  hesitates,  and 
there  is  an  hour  of  agony  ;  but  He  goes  on  past  all  our 
power  to  follow  Him  even  in  thought,  and  by-and-by 
comes  back  with  blessing  upon  His  lips  and  unshadowed 
peace  upon  His  face.  When  He  left  His  friends  behind, 
He  told  them  at  least  to  be  ready,  with  '  loins  girt  up  and 
lamps  burning/  for  His  return.  That  He  did  come  back, 
that  there  was  something  in  His  demeanour  when  He 
came  which  quieted  all  their  fears,  and  made  them  strong 
enough  to  be  left,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  change  in 
the  tone  of  His  words,  by  the  new  serenity  which  breathes 
upon  us  still  as  we  read  them,  but  still  more  by  the  change 
which  came  to  them.  Up  till  now  they  had  cowered  in 
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a  room  with  doors  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews  ;  after  Pente- 
cost, the  consummation  of  Easter,  even  prison  walls 
cannot  hold  them  in,  and  they,  like  Him,  are  borne  out 
and  out  and  out,  till  they  cover  the  wide  world  with  the 
message  He  had  brought  them. 
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